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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Whatever may be thought of the matter of Lord 
Lansdowne’s statement on Chinese affairs in the 
House of Lords on Thursday, not the most fastidious 
critic could take exception to its manner and form. 
The air of temperate firmness and careful precision with 
which Lord Lansdowne contrived to invest his words 
entirely becomes a Foreign Minister making a statement 
on matters involving large and very delicate inter- 
national issues. The change in the Fcreign Secretary’s 
demeanour from that of the Minister for War is very 
happy. We have never seen any reason why Lord 
Lansdowne should not make a good Foreign Secretary. 
He had not, it is true, anything very striking to 
tell us, but that may be no one’s fault, and if 
fault there be, perhaps not his. The international 
situation comes to this, that if things are [in reality 
as they are on paper, the position is fairly re- 
assuring. But the ‘‘if” is a big one. Has Russia, 
for instance, as a fact, whatever the Anglo-Russian 
agreement may say, no influence on railway concessions 
in the basin of the Yang-tsze? On the Manchurian 
convention Lord Lansdowne could give no definite 
information, but he made it clear that the British 
Government would not acquiesce in the extension of 
Russian influence to Mongolia and Turkestan. He 
also stated that the English view was that the second 
clause of the Anglo-German Agreement did apply to 
Manchuria. 


_ Internally, the situation in China, judging from Lord 
Lansdowne’s statement, does not appear to be satis- 
factory, nor can we say that the Foreign Minister’s 
optimism or the tone he adopted in speaking of internal 
reform in any way reassured us, nor do we believe that 
it will generally reassure those who are conversant 
with China and the Chinese. It may be satisfactory to 
_ know that Lord Lansdowne thinks that the Yang-tsze 


Viceroys should be supported; but has he done any- 
thing to support them? He admits that out of eleven 
persons named by the Powers as deserving the punish- 
ment of death for their guilt in the Peking troubles only 
two have as yet been executed; as to the others there is 
no evidence of any real punishment being inflicted on 
them. There is about Lord Lansdowne’s attitude 
towards Chinese internal policy too great an appear- 
ance of a desire merely to get out of the business as 
soon as possible. 


The Manchurian Agreement seems not yet to have 
been signed. According to some accounts it has been 
definitely rejected by the Chinese Court ; according to 
others the signing has only been deferred beyond the 
date originally insisted on, 26 March. The proposed 
terms, as Lord Lansdowne regretted, have not been 
communicated to the other Powers, and what opposition, 
if any, will be raised by them remains as dubious 
as ever. According to a telegram from Yokohama 
the Marquis Ito, the Premier, has spoken of pro- 
tecting the legitimate interests of Japan, and of her 
ability to take whatever steps may be required by the 
exigencies of any situation. It is impossible, he said, to 
deny that Japan felt the influence of the complication 
connected with her neighbour or to ignore the clouds 
on the horizon. China herself is balaucing between the 
policy of joining the Russian influence against the 
Concert, or of attaching herself to the Concert against 
Russian aggression. Again as in earlier stages of the 
Chinese complication the Manchu party’s Russian lean- 
ings are opposed by the Yang-tsze Viceroys ; and the 
Central and Southern Provinces throw their weight 
against the North. All through, the action of these 
Viceroys has been directed towards preventing dis- 
memberment of the Empire ; and they see in the compli- 
cation which may arise out of the Manchurian Agreement 
the very perils they have been struggling to avert. 


That there have been serious disorders in Russia, and 
that severe measures have been taken to suppress them, 
is really all that we know of a matter which is reported 
in Vienna as inspiring the Government with grave con- 
cern. Outside observers are apt to exaggerate the 
importance of domestic troubles, and professors and 
students all over the world are never to be taken as 
seriously as they take themselves when engaged in 
political demonstrations. It is nothing new in Russia 
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to hear of universities and schools being closed, and 
such action does not at all imply a revolution any more 
than the dissolution of a legal body; though any or 
either of these things would be a portentous sign in- 
deed in a country like England. Even in France 
the Government can do a good deal of confiscation 
without bringing about a revolution. Whatever other 
discontent may be finding expression in Russia, there 
is something of a religious difficulty of which Count 
Tolstoy’s excommunication is an outward sign. But 
that cannot be a very serious matter. There is not a 
Church established or non-established in Europe that 
would not have excommunicated him long ago, if it 
exercised any discipline at all over its members. 


The signal defeat of Delarey had a value beyond the 
immediate results of the battle. The Boers lost guns, 
men and stores; but above all the manner in which 
their rearguard was driven in shows that they have lost 
their one superior attribute, mobility. The supply of 
horses is at last failing. General French has made 
additions, which surpass the possibility of calculation, 
to his list of captures. De Wet, having given up 
designs on the Cape, has crossed into the Transvaal, 
possibly with the intention of ultimately carrying out 
the original design of using the impenetrable country 
to the north of Pretoria as a base for guerilla opera- 
tions. He may succeed in gathering round him some 
scattered irreconcilables, but for the moment there is 
no organised Boer force in existence. 


The rejection of the plea of Mr. Merriman and 
Mr. Sauer to be heard at the bar of the House was a 
foregone conclusion. In a sense they had some 
precedent on which to found their claim; but in old 
times leave was granted solely on the ground that it 
was difficult in other ways to bring certain opinions to 
the immediate notice of the House. On later occasions 
the privilege has only been granted to loyal subjects 
from the colonies or to members of British corporations. 
There could be found no constitutional excuse for giving 
to unaccredited representatives of a minority an oppor- 
tunity for the theatrical enunciation of views, which 
have been daily thrust upon the notice of both Europe 
and America by mendacious, disloyal or sentimental 
journalists. Even to make such a request was in itself 
an impertinence which has been received with much 
more forbearance than it deserved. 


Sir Edward Grey’s friends must have been as pleased 
as Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s admirers must 
have been distressed at Sir Edward’s appearance and 
performance at the long-talked-of dinner given by the 
Imperial Liberal Council on Monday. These are the 
people at whom their official leader aggressively 
sneered last autumn ; if they are too well bred to sneer, 
the Imperial Liberals can at any rate laugh now with 
great propriety. They have at least proved themselves 
a tolerably big fact, and a front bench Liberal has 
formally recognised it. Lord Brassey, who presided, 
rather humorously described himself as serving in the 
ranks of the united Liberal party, the express object of 
the gathering being to formalise a group, which the 
Liberal leader had stigmatised as a schism. It is 
really becoming difficult to know where one is amongst 
the many forms of Liberalism. If it is not easy to 
differentiate a Liberal Unionist from a Conservative, is 
it very easy to distinguish a Liberal Unionist from an 
Imperial Liberal? Take some familiar names and put 
them in arow. Lord Salisbury, Mr. Balfour, the Duke 
of Devonshire, Lord James, Sir Edward Grey, Sir 
Henry Fowler; why there is hardly differentiation 
enough to make links in a chain of evolution. And to 
add to the confusion, many members overlap, and others 
cross. Mr. Courtney for instance was a Unionist but 
not an Imperialist ; there are many Imperial Liberals 
who are not Home Rulers, yet they are not Unionists. 


Sir Edward Grey’s utterances as to South Africa 
seem to us entirely admirable ; especially valuable was 
his emphatic testimony to Sir Alfred Milner. ‘If Sir 
Alf-ed Milner,” he said, ‘‘ were recalled in deference to 
Boer objections now, it would be impossible to send 
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any man in his place who would not find his position 
made untenable by the distrust created in the minds of 
the British section in South Africa.” It is impossible 
to take exception to Sir Edward’s criticism of the 
Government’s want of preparedness and refusal to 
take certain military steps earlier in the year than they 
did. Sir Edward was entitled to make all the party 
capital he could out of that. His approval of the 
Government’s South African policy was not grudgingly 
expressed, and in that respect his speech was a marked 
improvement on some of his recent utterances. It 
makes us wish that Sir Edward were fonder of politics 
than he is. Trout-fishing is doubtless more amusing 
than speech-making; but the trout can wait; the 
troubled waters of Liberal politics cannot. 


From some points of view the most interesting speech 
of the evening was that of Mr. E. T. Cook. Curiously 
enough, though not perhaps so curiously after all in 
some cases, it has escaped the observation of the news- 
papers, probably because of the lateness of the hour at 
which it was delivered. Mr. Cook in returning thanks 
for the recognition so rightly accorded him took 
occasion to refer to the sordid charge brought against 
him by some pro-Boer scribbler that he had been ‘‘ got 
at” by South African capitalists. Certain South 
African capitalists had attempted to get at him and the 
wealthiest of all. They had intimated that in the case of 
his lending the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ” to promote their 
objects a most handsome remuneration would be forth- 
coming. Needless to say, the overtures were rejected. 
The capitalists in question were the late Transvaal 
Government! Mr. Cook went on to make fine fun of 
philosophers such as Mr. Leonard Courtney, who cried 
aloud last year at the degradation of the Press involved 
in the capitalist proprietor choosing an editor to suit 
his views and is now complacently silent when a 
capitalist syndicate ejects Mr. Cook to make way for 
an editor whose views (and methods ?) accord with those 
of the philosopher. 


It is a pity Lord Selborne should have prefaced his 
capital speech at the Liberal-Unionist function on 
Wednesday by a patronisingly superfluous testimonial 
to Mr. Brodrick. Admiralty praises War Office for 
wonderful work in the heat of the House of Commons. 
War Office must now compliment Admiralty on energy 
in the cold of the House of Lords. This mutual ad- 
miration is not edifying. Lord Selborne was rather 
labouring the obvious in what he said of the treatment 
of the colonial rebels. No one, whose opinion counts, 
thinks that Dutch subjects of the King who have abused 
their freedom as a cloak of every kind of maliciousness, 
making in fact the protection secured to them by the 
British Government a base of machinations against it, 
ought to be put in the same, rather in a better, position 
than those who have remained loyal. Indeed it cannot 
be contended that it is justice, though we agree that it 
is policy, which leaves the disloyalists absolutely un- 
punished so long as they remain in the Transvaal or the 
Orange Colony. It would have been more useful if 
Lord Selborne had explained to us why on the one side 
the Government had decided to put the Dutch language 
on a par with the English, and on the other why the 
‘* assistance” held out to the Boer farmers was to be 
‘fon loan” only? If you are resolved on an act of 
grace, it is such a pity not to do it generously. 


But not superfluous was Lord Selborne’s censure ot 
those who have proposed the recall of Sir Alfred Milner, 
whether to be superseded by Lord Roberts or another ; 
at least it was not superfluous, if Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
was present, as we suppose he was, seeing that in the 
afternoon he seconded the adoption of the report at the 
annual meeting of the Liberal Union Club. The pro- 
ceedings at that gathering had none but a domestic 
interest. If the Liberal Unionists like to keep up a 
separate organisation for the benefit of their paid 
agents and officials, neither Conservatives nor Radicals 
need quarrel with their generosity. Distinctions with- 
out differences are amongst the fundamentals of party 
politics ; then why deprive the Liberal Unionists of their 
own pet distinction? There is something in a name ; 
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and if Unionism can still make some capital out of the 
name ‘‘ Liberal,” why not ? 


A short time ago it looked as if the French Govern- 
ment were likely to find a serious difficulty on 
their hands in the Marseilles strike. These labour 
troubles are especially awkward for the Waldeck- 
Rousseau Cabinet between its Socialistic supporters and 
its opponents, who make the most of Socialism as a 
bogey to terrify the bourgeois. The Marseilles deputa- 
tion to the Government arrives in Paris at a time when 
the refusal of the great shipping houses to accept arbi- 
tration and the failure to organise a universal strike 
have convinced the strikers that their cause is hopeless. 
The disorders have ceased, and it is thought that the 
twenty-eight days’ strike is practically over. When the 
deputation has its interview, Government intervention 
will come too late in face of the fact accompli; and the 
Government will be thankful. 


When the brigands or other despoilers of men’s goods 
return a portion of their booty to keep their victims 
from starvation, we believe there is a certain order of 
ill-regulated minds who are prone to admire this as 
an act of laudable generosity. Only to such people 
will the new provisions introduced into the French 
Associations Bill appear any set-off to the general 
scheme of undisguised robbery under the form of law. 
By Clause 17, in addition to the reservations of the 
property belonging to members of dissolved societies 
or to donors and their heirs, are to be reserved funds for 
the relief or maintenance of children, the aged sick or 
incurables for whose benefit no special institutions exist 
and in aid of members who have no personal resources. 
There is not so much generosity even as appears at first 
in these reservations, because in any circumstances 
these helpless people would have to be provided for out 
of public funds. And what an absurdity it is that 
charitable funds should be taken out of the hands of 
those who could best administer them, while a Bill will 
have to be introduced to settle to what objects «the 
funds should be applied! The old-age pension bribe 
will undoubtedly prove a deception. A climax of in- 
congruity is reached by saving the colonies from the 
scope of the Bill in order not to injure French interests 
abroad. 


The news of the capture of Aguinaldo may be 
welcome as meaning the end of a war which is still 
wasting life and ruining the prosperity of the Philippines. 
But for Aguinaldo himself, whose capture was effected 
by a gross act of treachery, there must be general 
sympathy. He gave the Americans invaluable assis- 
tance in the capture of Manila and in the previous 
manoeuvres. He proved a faithful ally until, partly 
owing to a change of policy at Washington partly to 
want of tact in American generals, war suddenly broke 
out between the allies on 2 February, 1899. It is in- 
evitable to compare the tactics success‘ully employed 
by Aguinaldo to those of De Wet. De Wet is probably 
the finer general, Aguinaldo the finer character. His 
proclamations were model expressions of statesmanlike 
and broad-minded policy and considering his antecedents 
he proved himself singularly humane. He possessed 
moreover a genius for inspiring the scattered tribes 
with his own enthusiasm for the freedom which was 
promised him. 


The Indian Budget debate in the Viceroy’s Legisla- 
tive Council glows with the optimism of officials from 
the Viceroy down to the mildest of the native members. 
We only wish we could anticipate anything similar in 
the Budget of the home Government. One indubitable 
fact is the steady increase in the main sources of 
revenue and the surpluses. Army reform, rearmament, 
schemes of defence, were dwelt on with the satisfaction 
that arises ever over increased expenditure when value 
is received. The Viceroy was even more sanguine than 
he usually is in his projects of reform and the effect of 
changes inaugurated during his Viceroyalty. Amongst 
these are the frontier changes and the abatement of 
the tyranny of the pen, which have been mentioned 
in previous notes. The currency system had entered 
on a new phase of reasonable stability: railways and 
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water supplies must be pushed, the latter on scientific 
principles to be determined according to circumstances. 
As to the telegraph tariff between Europe and India, 
Great Britain should be mistress of her own principal 
lines of communication and a rate of a shilling a word 
ought to be aimed at. 


Turning to home affairs, the London Water Bill has 
been thrown out in the Commons, as everybody knew 
it would be. The debate on the second reading was 
wholly unreal. Everyone talked as though the merits 
of the Bill were the true subject under discussion, 
whereas everyone knew perfectly that the Bill was not 
introduced with the idea of being passed, and would 
have been rejected no matter what its merits. The 
Bill was brought in with the object of compelling the 
Government once more to incur the odium of rejecting 
a London Water Bill and so adding to the Progressive 
stock of political weapons. The Government in any 
case would not have accepted it, because it was their 
opponents’ Bill. There will not be reality until the 
Government introduce a Bill of their own, which we are 
now inclined to believe they will do next session. If 
they do not, we say frankly that they well deserve to 
lose anumber of London seats ; and it is not improbable 
that they would get their deserts. However we are not 
going to contemplate so unpleasant an event, but rather 
look forward toa Bill which will settle this question of 
London water, which should, as easily it might, have 
been settled long since. Thie individualist view of the 
matter is now happily despatched ; there is no longer a 
difference of principle. It only remains to effectuate a 
scheme embodying the collectivist policy. 


The light-hearted way in which the Beer Bill was de- 
bated and passed suggested that many of its supporters 
thought it harmless and popular rather than beneficial 
and judicious. Brewers are instructed to brew some beer 
made of malt and hops, and this they are to label 
‘* malt beer,” and they are to be allowed to brew beer 
as at present, so long as they label it ‘‘ part-malt beer.” 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer after consultation with 
the Inland Revenue officials denied that such provisions 
could be enforced ; but apart from this departmental 
difficulty, it is certain that the consumers on whose 
behalf the Bill is designed would continue to purchase 
the ‘‘ part-malt ” beer, as cheaper and equally whole- 
some, and the danger of arsenical poisoning would 
remain where it was. As Sir Michael Foster showed, 
the impurity lately discovered in some of the beer 
brewed from glucose was due to the exhaustion, owing 
to the war, of the proper materials. The best that 
can be said for the Bill is that it can hardly do any 
harm. 


The value of such questions as were asked by Mr. 
Talbot, the member for Oxford University, and by Lord 
Stanley in the House of Commons the other night on the 
use of leadless glazes in Government departments, is 
that public attention is called toa matter in which public 
interest is everything. In the Office of Works all the 
china and earthenware goods ordered by contract must 
be glazed with leadless glaze. The War Department 
contract also provides for the use of leadless glazes 
during three years running from 1 February, 1990. 
At the Admiralty alternative tenders of ordinary 
and leadless glaze have been asked for next year’s 
supply of earthenware goods ; and it is hoped the latter 
may be insisted on. Insulators for telegraph purposes 
will before long probably be treated only with the lead- 
less glaze. Manufacturers throw difficulties in the 
way but a firm stand in the Government offices will 
break down much of the obstinacy with which they 
cling to their old practice. 


An interesting point came up at the last meeting of 
the London School Board. An Italian girl, age 16, 
who wanted to learn English, had been admitted by the 
head mistress into one of the schools under the Board, 
and placed in Standard III., where she would be 
amongst little girls of from 8 to 10 years old. Sir Charles 
Elliott moved that the girl be excluded. Mr. Lyulph 


Stanley opposed, and the motion was lost.. Whether 
there is any specific provision in the Act forbidding 
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such a proceeding is doubtful; but it is difficult to 
believe that a court would hold that teaching a foreigner 
16 years of age English, who otherwise had been edu- 
cated, comes within the definition of elementary educa- 
tion. The result would be ludicrous. Our day schools 
might be flooded with German clerks Italian waiters 
and Russian Hebrew tailors, of any age into advanced 
middle life. Mr. Stanley thinks this infusion of foreign 
adults will have a beneficial influence educationally on 
the English children. With his doctrinaire mind, he is 
probably calculating that the thirty or forty little girls, 
amongst whom the signorina has been placed, will 
improve the occasion by diligently acquiring her 
language. 


Newspapers, like individuals, we suppose are either 
lucky or unlucky. The ‘ Star” may congratulate 
itself on being one of the former when it refiects on 
£200 as the price of a long revel in insinuation 
and charge against the Chamberlain family. The 
“*Daily Chronicle” had to pay, or may have to 
pay, almost ten times as much for calling attention 
to a little matter of potted meats, more than the 
‘*Star” and ‘‘ Morning Leader” together have had to 
contribute in the two actions brought against them. 
With a little more discretion the ‘ Star” might have 
said almost all that ordinary malice would have 
suggested under the plausible mask of public interest. 
But foolishly it was not content to express unreservedly 
the public dissatisfaction with the transactions relating 
to the cordite contracts—a dissatisfaction reflected 
by the jury, which accounts for the smallness of the 
damages. It proceeded to irrelevancies and exhibited 
the blindness of the indiscriminate hater. It saw 
**red” and ran amok: making unsubstantiated 
charges of corrupt motives which the flea of public 
interest could by no possibility be strained to cover. 


The Mansion House meeting on Tuesday called by 
the committee, which has been appointed by the King to 
carry out the proposed Memorial to Queen Victoria, 
marks the important stage when a definite appeal is 
made to the nation for its support. . Of the entirely 
sufficient response there can be no doubt, and the dona- 
tions already made prove that though the precise 
character of the Memorial has not yet been announced, 
and some mystery still surrounds it, there are no 
signs of any hesitancy on that account. Sir William 
Harcourt indicated the only element of uncertainty ; 
the wsthetic side of the matter. It is in respect of the 
zsthetic side of schemes of this nature that most doubt 
is usually felt, from previous experiences. There is none 
as to the heartiness with which all classes will give their 
support to the idea that prompts the Memorial. For 
the present we must rest in Mr. Balfour's apparent con- 
fidence in the scheme which he did not describe. The 
site at any rate seems to be accepted without doubt ; 
the personal character of the monument gives equal 
satisfaction. Before long we may hope that further 
details will only add to the enthusiasm with which sub- 
scriptions will be contributed. 


Two markets on the Stock Exchange have been 
conspicuous for their strength, American rails and West 
African mining companies. The remarkably good 
traffic returns for the first quarter of the year, and the 
fading away of the dear money bogey, have made 
Yankees buoyant. Northern Pacifics rose between 
Tuesday and Friday from 88} to 97, and Erie 
Common and Southern Common have both been 
strong. Atchison Ordinary has also passed 63, and 
whether an interim dividend be or be not paid 
in the coming month, it is quite certain that in 
June this stock will receive a dividend at the rate 
of at least 4 per cent., so that it has not yet reached 
its proper value. In the Jungle market Wassaus 
have steadily risen to 7}, while Gold Coast Agency has 
touched 54, which for a ros. share is pretty well. The 
South African market, on the other hand, has relapsed 
from its short-lived buoyancy into the most doleful 
dumps, Rand Mines falling to 40;,. Speculators are 
always in extremes, and now stale bulls go about saying 
the war will not be over for six months. Argentine 
and Home Rails have somewhat recovered. Consols 
closed at 953. 
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THE PEACE OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


S hen failure of the peace negotiations is by no means 

an unmitigated evil. We are sincerely anxious 
for the strain of the war to be lightened and eventually 
removed. But this feeling does not prevent us from 
discerning certain advantages in General Botha’s rejec- 
tion of the terms offered by the Government through 
Lord Kitchener. In the first place the rejection of 
terms which were admittedly liberal will show the 
absurdity of the silly taunt which has been thrown in 
the face of the Government and of Lord Roberts, that 
previous opportunities for bringing the war to a con- 
clusion by peaceable means have been lost ; and in the 
next, it materially lessens, if it does not altogether 
remove, the danger of a second Majuba peace. The 
first is a comparatively trivial matter. Nothing will 
convince Sir William Harcourt and the Radical wing 
that the Government have not been hopelessly in- 
competent at every stage of the war but one event, 
which is not very likely to happen—the return of Sir 
William Harcourt and his friends to power. Still 
it is something to have secured an admission 
from Sir Edward Clarke that for once the Boers 
and not the British Government are at fault. But the 
second is a question of supreme importance. To men 
who really know South Africa the most disquieting 
element in the situation, as it has been since Lord 
Roberts’ return, has been the fear lest the Govern- 
ment in their eagerness to lose no opportunity of 
bringing the war to a close should have granted 
conditions of surrender which would have subsequently 
embarrassed them in the measures essential to the 
establishment of a lasting and satisfactory settlement, 
As it is, Botha’s refusal will complete the process of 
disillusionment commenced by the Cape rebels and the 
Afrikander Bond. It affords fresh and salutary evidence 
of the real character of the people with whom we are 
at war. Presumptuous, ignorant, and implacable are 
terms which are by no means too strong to characterise 
the Boer. Botha’s chief grounds for rejecting the terms 
offered by Lord Kitchener appear to have been the 
refusal of the Government to extend the amnesty to 
colonial rebels, and his disappraval of Sir Alfred Milner. 
That is to say, the Boer leaders, after events which 
might have been supposed to have taught them some 
measure of reason, put forward a demand which could 
scarcely be justified by any standard of international 
practice if it had proceeded from a Power treating for 
peace on equal terms. The only event which could 
have justified the conduct of the British subjects who 
took up arms in the Cape Colony and Natal was the 
establishment of a Republican Government throughout 
South Africa. They had no shred of legitimate griev- 
ance. Their one complaint was that the Government 
to which they owed allegiance was an English Govern- 
ment. To ask that these rebels should be treated as 
regular belligerents shows how much the Boer has yet 
to learn before he grasps the true measure of the 
English temper. Owing to the fact that the Boer 
States had little of the ordinary industrial and social 
organisation of civilised Powers, losses which would 
have hopelessly crippled an ordinary nation have had 
no other effect than to convert the surviving male 
population into guerilla bands. These circumstances 
have made the military operations in South Africa in- 
finitely more arduous and costly than they would have 
been if they had been directed against a civilised 
enemy ; and, indeed, than they need have been, if the 
ignorance of the Boers had not prevented them from 
realising that the very conditions which made this pro- 
longed resistance possible, were conditions which made 
the ultimate extinction of their national existence in- 
evitable. Moreover the effort required and the cost, 
alike in men and money, have been increased by the 
earnest desire which the English commanders have 
shown to conduct the war upon the most humane 
principles. 

Botha’s refusal is fresh evidence of the fact that the 
Boer is a foe with whom it is impossible to make peace 
upon any basis of mutual concession. His ignorance 
and his long removal from civilising influences make him 
approximate to the savage. Every attempt to treat is 
accepted as an earnest of victory, and used as an occasion 
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for hardening his heart afresh. So long as he entertains 
the slightest hope of wearying out the patience and 
endurance of the English people, he will continue his 
senseless and criminal resistance. There is but one way 
to treat an enemy such as this. To offer him no terms 
now, but to show him that after twenty years of suc- 
cessful resistance the remnant of the forces now in arms 
would be treated upon surrendering no better and no 
worse than they would be if they surrendered to-day. 
The Boers have chosen to conduct the war in a manner 
which has entailed the maximum of loss and suffering 
upon England. They have lost ; not only have they no 
claim upon the forbearance of the English people, but 
they have shown that they will inevitably abuse any 
attempt to extend such forbearance to them in the 
future. In this respect the diagnosis of ‘‘ P. S.” must 
be accepted. ‘‘1 beg for no clemency, conciliation, or 
soft measures; they would certainly be fatal to us 
Dutch, for the loyal portion would be always tortured 
by the irreconcilables, and there would be perpetual 
strife in public and in family life.” The Boer will 
submit cheerfully to a stern and just rule ; he will chafe 
if he is allowed to retain any element of political or 
social freedom which can be utilised for the cultivation 
of Boer nationality. Therefore we are well content that 
the Government has escaped the deadly peril of granting 
terms which they would not have been able to carry out 
to the letter, and which, therefore, would have given an 
excuse to the Boers for renewed political agitation. 
And it is practically certain that some of the conditions 
actually offered would have afforded such opportunities. 
Why should the Dutch language be placed on an equal 
footing with the English? The Boers themselves, with 
rare exceptions, can speak English when occasion 
requires well enough, as our troops have often learnt to 
their cost. The ‘‘ Taal” is a bastard patois, which has 
no claims to justify its continued existence on literary 
grounds; while the slight practical inconvenience 
which might result from the use of English as the 
one official language is a negligible consideration 
in view of the social and political advantages 
which would result from the disuse of the 
Boer tongue. Again, why allow the Boers the use 
of guns? The knobkerrie is taken from the Kafir 
‘servant, because his master knows that heads will be 
broken with it on the first festive occasion, if it is at 
hand. To leave the Boers with rifles even under the 
restrictions named is a measure of questionable expedi- 
ency. While to admit the existence of the alleged 
justification for this privilege—the need of it to protect 
themselves against the natives—is to introduce at once 
one of the most fertile sources of conflict between the 
Boers and the English Government. If the English 
Administration is to be too weak or too poor to protect 
all its European subjects against the natives, the sooner 
we retire from the new colonies the better. Moreover, 
to hold out to the Boer the prospect of obtaining 
responsible government is equally doubtful. As an in- 
ducement to surrender it will have no weight with the 
desperate men now in the field; whereas, if it is 
seriously accepted by the burghers who have made their 
submission, such a pledge may seriously embarrass 
the new Administration in the future. We doubt 
whether the Boer cares a fig for the non-official 
members of the Executive Council whom he was 
promised at once, or for the franchise in the future. 
The one thing that he wants is absolute independence, 
and that we cannot promise him. It would be far 
better, in our opinion, to be absolutely reticent on all 
questions such as these, but to show the Boers that the 
establishment of British rule will increase their material 
prosperity—in short to promise them light railways, 
irrigation works, and increasing markets for their 
produce instead of seats on the Executive Council and 
votes for the House of Assembly. It is certainly curious 
that the only matter in which the Government showed 
themselves less liberal than they might have been, was 
connected with this most essential aspect of the settle- 
ment. It is quite obvious that the Boer prisoners 
must be established upon their farms by means of 
Government assistance. In the circumstances the 
Government should not have insisted on advancing the 
necessary funds to the Boer farmers on loan instead of 
giving them outright; and we are not convinced by 
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Mr. Chamberlain’s free and easy way of disposing of 
this matter in his speech last night. 

We know now what lies before us in South Africa. 
What the Boer wants is material prosperity not political 
opportunities. The solution of the nationality difficulty 
can only be effected in one way - by the settlement of 
an English population on the land, and by the gradual 
amalgamation of these Englishmen and their families 
with their Boer neighbours. When this amalgamation 
has taken place, or is in a fair way of taking place, then 
will be time enough to promise the Boer the privileges 
of responsible government. 


THE FUTURE OF THE NICARAGUA CANAL, 


"THE Minister for Foreign Affairs is handling the 

question of the Nicaragua Canal in a manner 
altogether admirable. Both the tone and substance of 
his dispatch are worthy of the highest traditions of his 
office. It may be said that any other answer in the 
circumstances was impossible but it must be remem- 
bered that journals of repute in this country have 
advocated a complete surrender to the demands of the 
Senate and it is not therefore to be taken as a matter of 
course that Lord Lansdowne should reject them nor, 
unfortunately, were the dignity as well as the logic of his 
reply to be assumed as inevitable in the case of one 
occupying his position. On the contrary, men on both 
sides of the Atlantic have been so accustomed to see our 
rulers adopt an apologetic tone when dealing with 
American questions that to find an English statesman in 
any other attitude than that of ‘‘ the good-natured man” 
is for a moment almost staggering in its effects. Our 
own journalists, even while they approve, think it still 
desirable continually to intersperse some parenthetical 
assurance of our friendliness, while the best American 
newspapers, which loudly condemned at the time the 
Senate’s action, yet stand aghast to find that after all 
England has not acquiesced in what they appear to have 
regarded as an accomplished fact. We have long ago 
exhausted the faculty of surprise over the President’s 
methods but we have not hitherto been led to expect 
from Mr. Hay so gross a breach of international 
decorum as that of which he has been guilty. It is 
unheard of in diplomatic intercourse that without a 
word of comment, explanation or defence, a Foreign 
Minister should submit to the other party to the dispute 
a complete reversal by his own State of an arrange- 
ment previously entered into. Lord Lansdowne brands 
the blunder best by neglecting to comment on it. 

So far as the merits of the controversy are concerned 
readers of the SATURDAY REVIEW are well aware of the 
attitude that we have maintained throughout. We will 
not discuss again the provisions of a convention which 
we never pretended to like or believed to give anything 
like an adequate return to this country for the rights 
we were surrendering. It is as dead now as the much- 
trumpeted Treaty of Arbitration and many reciprocity 
treaties with other countries than our own which the 
wreckers of the Senate have long ago relegated to the 
limbo of vanity. Both parties remain bound therefore 
by the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty and any relaxation in 
favour of the United States of the obligations which 
that instrument imposes can only be obtained by the 
acquiescence of the other party. It is not for us to 
open negotiations anew for the abrogation or modifica- 
tion of that treaty. We have no special reason for 
wishing to hasten the completion of an inter-oceanic 
canal. It has been rashly maintained that its con- 
struction must benefit us more than any other people 
because we have the largest carrying trade on the 
globe. This is one of those specious suggestions 
which carry weight with the after-dinner reader of 
imperfectly adjusted views. It is too hastily assumed 
that because the proportion of British ships passing 
through the Suez Canal is greatly in excess of that of 
the ships of any other nation therefore it will always be 
the same in the case of any other inter-oceanic water- 
way. Because the Suez Canal was a short cut for our 
trade the Nicaragua Canal will not of necessity be so. 
As a matter of fact we should only use it for trading 
with the Pacific littoral, the South Sea Islands and 
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possibly, but only possibly, New Zealand. On the 
other hand it will bring Japan, North China, Austral- 
asia and part of Malaysia nearer to the Atlantic cities 
than they now are to this country. It will on that 
account, and because it will bring the Western coasts 
of America many thousands of miles nearer to the 
Eastern, immensely stimulate the shipbuilding trade 
of the United States and develop their naval power. 
A glance at the mileage tables of the globe will give 
some estimate of the real value of the hasty generalisa- 
tions in which complacent but imperfectly informed 
writers have indulged. True enough the jeremiads 
which heralded the opening of the Suez Canal have 
been falsified though not so completely as some would 
have us believe. The distributing trade in some 
articles of commerce has in consequence of it almost 
abandoned London. But the whole conditions of world 
commerce have so changed that it is impossible to 
apply the reasonings of thirty years ago to the problems 
of to-day. The opening of the Nicaragua Canal would 
certainly lead toa great expansion of American trade 
at the expense of European and when we say European 
we to a large extent must mean British. 

But it would be a gross error in statesmanship to 
attempt to arrest the inevitable advance of a rival by 
a pettifogging insistence on a galling agreement. This 
line we have always deprecated in reference to Russia 
and we deprecate it no less strongly in connexion with 
the United States. All we have pleaded for is that we 
should recollect that there is no more sentiment in 
American politics than in Russian and that we should 
approach all international problems from a practical 
standpoint. This will save us from countless humilia- 
tions, panics and ruffled susceptibilities in the future. 

**Do ut des.” The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty gives us 
a good basis for coming to an arrangement beneficial 
to both parties. Were we dealing with any other 
treaty-making authority than the Senate as it is to-day 
or perhaps any other President than Mr. McKinley, we 
might hope for a sensible adjustment of two or three 
difficulties. As things are we despair. Canada is not 
especially interested in preventing the construction of 
the Canal for it would hardly injure her trade, and her 
danger in a military sense comes from an immense 
frontier marching with the United States and not from 
the sea. But we might utilise our rights in Central 
America to obtain a highly favourable reciprocity treaty 
for Canada and an adjustment of the Alaskan boundary. 
But either Mr. McKinley must develop strength or the 
Senate common sense before any European nation can 
consent to enter again into negotiations which are 
humiliating from their inception because they are 
doomed to failure beforehand. Lord Lansdowne has 
done well to intimate that the time has gone by when 
we can be expected to give with both hands while 
America refuses to give with one. ‘His Majesty’s 
Government might be reproached with having come 
to a precipitate agreement on a proposal which was 
exclusively favourable to the United States, while 
they had come to no agreement at all on the con- 
troversy where there was something to be conceded on 
both sides.” Is it too much to hope that the assump- 
tion of a more robust attitude on our part may lead to 
amore accommodating spirit on theirs? We fear it 
may be and must therefore consider the policy we must 
pursue in case the Senate refuses to come to a sensible 
arrangement and goes on its course regardless of in- 
ternational obligations. 

If the Government of the United States were to 
persist in defiance of its pledges in attempting to obtain 
exclusive control of a Canal, whose neutrality is of the 
highest importance to the whole world, there is only 
one course open. The rest of the world must take 
steps to protect itself. We are glad to see that Lord 
Lansdowne has throughout made so strong a point of 
the international character of the arrangements pro- 
posed. By inviting other Powers to guarantee the 
neutrality of the Canal we made it easy for them to 
interfere with American aggression even under the 
Davis Amendment authorising fortifications of the 
Canal by the United States, but, if they take no part in 
the treaty, they have no locus standi under it. In this 
matter we have become the guardians of the rights of 
all nations. Fifty years ago it might have been 
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plausibly maintained that America held that position im 
opposition to England. To-day all this is changed. 
Monroeism is being converted from a justifiable refusal 
to allow the imposition of reactionary doctrines on the 
races of the New World into a theory for manipulat- 
ing their destiny to suit American interests. The 
United States have developed vast ambitions both 
as to empire and trade, and Europe cannot afford to 
allow them to acquire artificial advantages in defiance 
of their pledges. Sir Edward Grey, who has this week 
reminded us that he possesses the views of a true 
statesman, when answering a question in the House on 
14 February, 1895, stated that the English Government 
considered ‘‘ that such a Canal should be under inter- 
national control, and whatever steps are desirable will 
be taken to advance that view.” This is also the line 
of Lord Lansdowne, and ‘‘ desirable steps,” in case they 
are necessary, might involve a united European repre- 
sentation to President McKinley and ultimately the 
completion and working of the Panama Canal by united 
Europe. This would prove an appeal to the pocket 
which American politicians have succeeded in persuad- 
ing us, much against our will, is the only one likely to 
be successful with the Senate of to-day. 


THE CHAMBERLAIN CASE. 


FOR people who understood the very complicated 

matters which were so minutely cross-examined 
on in the cases of Mr. Arthur Chamberlain and Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain against the ‘‘ Star” Newspaper 
Company, there was plenty of what, in a sense, may be 
called public interest but not of that particular kind of 
public interest which the ‘‘Star” newspaper put 
forward as a defence to justify its statements. What 
the ‘‘Star” meant was that however mistaken it 
might be in the construction it had placed on Mr. 
Arthur Chamberlain’s action as chairman of Kynoch’s 
and director of other companies in which he had 
interests, it ought to be excused because his com- 
panies were contractors with the Government, and 
in the Government were Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, and Mr. Powell Williams, 
whose association with the Chamberlains is in every- 
body’s knowledge. It was to this point that alk 
the ingenuity of the defendant’s counsel was 
directed, and the defence was that but for Mr. 
Arthur Chamberlain’s connexion with these gentle- 
men his personal character was free from any im- 
putation. That admission applied even to the corre- 
spondence between certain officials directed from the 
office of Kynoch’s to the Agents-General of the various. 
Australian Colonies, to the effect that the secretary of 
the company was going to visit Australia, and mention- 
ing thaf the chairman Mr. Arthur Chamberlain was the 
brother of the Colonial Secretary. A more remarkable 
attempt to cover untrue charges against a director of 
making pecuniary profit for himself by transactions 
arising out of his company’s business, or to cover the 
equally false charges that he had turned a business of 
one kind into a business of another in order that he 
might as he had boasted ‘‘do the same for it as he had 
done for Kynoch’s,” could not have been made under 
the plea that these were matters of public interest. It 
was absurd to say in the face of such personal charges 
that the only reason for bringing the action was 
because Mr. Arthur Chamberlain was the brother of the 
Colonial Secretary who alone had any reason to object 
to the articles in question. The absurdity was as great 
as founding the defence on the ground of public 
interest because the person against whom the charges 
were made represented companies contracting with 
the Government with some of whose members he was 
connected by family relationship or friendship. We 
only wonder that a British jury did not resent the un- 
fairness and meanness of such a defence more strongly 
than a verdict for £200 implies. 

But there is the fact to be remembered in regard 
to this point, that after all Mr. Arthur Chamberlain 
had to suffer for another resentment which was 
probably equally strong in the mind of the jury. It 
is true that the trial did not disclose any new. facts. 
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about the contract with the War Office for cordite, 
but the report of the Commission of August last dis- 
closed how suck contracts were allocated, and how 
Kynoch’s were allowed a privilege of revising a tender 
which was not granted to other tendering contractors. 
There was a matter of public interest which- the 
‘*Star” had seized upon though it had made improper 
use of it blinded by party spite and antipathy against 
the Colonial Secretary. For the system which lent 
itself to such ambiguous methods, which raised possible 
grounds of suspicion, although such suspicions might 
not in fact be justified, we may well believe the jury had 
no sympathy. The ‘‘Star” might conveniently ignore 
that the same methods had been pursued under 
the régime of both political parties alike, but at 
any rate here was something which the ‘‘Star” 
had got hold of, and about which very severe 
criticism might be excused. The jury in all likeli- 
hood treated Sir Edward Clarke’s contention that 
Kynoch’s existed as a sort of patriotic institution for the 
support of the Government, and that the Government 
supported Kynoch’s in a spirit of grateful reciprocity, 
with the same contemptuous feeling which most people 
had for the same argument when it was used by the 
Committee in August. No doubt it is not logical that 
Mr. Arthur Chamberlain should have personally to 
suffer for this patriotic arrangement, but the merit of a 
British jury is not in the validity of its intellectual pro- 
cesses. It has to administer a rude kind of equity 
which is not debarred from taking into account all 
reasonable excuses even though the result may not be 
theoretically accurate. We should think this matter of 
the contracts was a better excuse in the mind of the 
jury for the ‘‘ Star’s ” animadversions than its discovery 
that the Colonial Secretary had not been accurate in 
his denial of having no interest in any Kynoch shares, 
when in fact he held some shares in the Birmingham 
Trust Company which had invested in Kynochs. The 
factitious discussions raised by purists about the invest- 
ments of persons connected with the Government have 
been estimated at their proper value by all common- 
sense people. If Mr. Arthur Chamberlain chose to 
say that on the whole he preferred not to have Govern- 
ment contracts, it was very natural for the jury to ask 
why then should he tender for them? In a sense 
he got no personal profit, but the reputation of a firm 
or company is increased by its Government contracts, 
and the reputation of the firm or company is reflected 
upon its head. Wedo not know what else but this 
consideration could account for the smallness of the 
damages. The ‘‘Star” according to the view the 
jury took was altogether as wrong in regard to Mr. 
Arthur Chamberlain as the ‘‘ Morning Leader” was 
admitted to be in the action brought against it by 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain; yet the difference in the 
verdicts was one thousand three hundred pounds. 

Except so far as the smallness of the damages 
emphasises the view against the system of allocation of 
contracts as above mentioned, it is difficult to see that 
the trial, long and costly though it has been, was of any 
particular importance. Everything that had a political 
colour in the case was already known, and had been 
used for all the party purposes to which it could 
be turned by many others besides the ‘‘ Star.” 
Not even in these articles was there anything 
said which charged the Colonial Secretary and Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain with being parties to any of the 
improprieties which were so freely alleged against Mr. 
Arthur Chamberlain. It was indeed one of the curious 
assertions of the defence that as the Colonial Secretary 
and Mr. Austen Chamberlain would have had no action 
for libel, therefore Mr. Arthur Chamberlain could have 
no ground for finding charges of corruption against him 
in the articles. That is too preposterous for discussion ; 
but it illustrates the mental condition of the writers who 
imagined they were free to asperse a private individual 
because he was a brother of the Colonial Secretary, and 
to call their aspersions politics. Perhaps the most prac- 
tical lesson certain newspapers will learn from the actions 
may be this : in future let us continue as in the past to 
abuse the Colonial Secretary to our heart’s content, but 
7 us leave the Colonial Secretary’s relatives severely 
alone. 
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BEER AND SKITTLES. 

A LARGE number of the speakers in the House of 

Commons habitually take themselves too seriously, 
but now and again some subject comes up which, 
as it were by common consent, is adopted as an 
excuse for the pouring forth of puerilities. The 
enfranchisement of women is one of these subjects, 
and beer, with or without its constant attribute, is 
another. It was years ago when on this subject Sir 
William Harcourt first helped the House to enjoy itself 
by the aid of his cumulative witticisms, neither more 
nor less funny than those which he expressed with such 
solemnity of enunciation on Wednesday. The only 
difference was that in past years the force of ridicule 
combined with a residue of common sense caused the 
Bill to be rejected. This year it was passed by 
a large majority by the twofold force of un- 
reasoned panic —less in the members themselves 
than in their constituents—and of diligent lobbying. 
Before the debate the bulk of the House was in 
thorough agreement with the intention of the Bill. It 
was pleasant to think that England was returning to 
the days when beer could be described as ‘‘an old 
mature and mellow liquor, brewed after the barley 
harvest in the mild autumnal airs of October.” There 
was an impression abroad that the Bill would increase 
agricultural prosperity, would even check the rural 
exodus. Above all, so optimistic were the army of 
supporters, it was hoped that the danger of arsenical 
poisoning would finally be averted. Even if beer as 
at present brewed need not involve the risk of poison- 
ing, it was disagreeable for a member to think that he was 
drinking a chemical mixture largely compounded of un- 
wholesome sugar, Spanish pyrites or German sawdust. 
Pleased with this prospect, pleasantly and insidiously 
held out by Mr. Chaplin, who is chiefly responsible for 
the energy thrown into the campaign, a large part 
of the House had already pledged itself to sup- 
port the second reading. The Bill moreover seemed, 
as Sir Cuthbert Quilter described it, both simple and 
mild. Brewers were merely to be provided with two 
labels : ‘‘ Malt beer” and ‘‘ part-malt beer: ” and the 
order to affix one of these to every barrel bottle or tap 
merely compelled brewers to give an accurate name to 
the liquor which they brewed, on the same principle as 
is laid down in the Food and Drugs Act with regard to 
margarine and butter. 

Such was the general sentiment in which the House 
met. However in the course of the debate and between 
the bouts of irrelevant humour a larger number of the 
supporters must have been logically converted ; but it 
was difficult to go back on previous assurances and ia 
the relaxation of a facetious mood they were prompted 
to keep the subject alive a little longer. Almost all the 
specious arguments in favour of the Bill were shattered. 
It would not benefit the farmers, as was demonstrated 
some weeks ago by a practical farmer and brewer, 
because the cheaper foreign barleys which have 
more sunlight to ripen them are much richer ia 
sugar than the English grain. It would not benefit 
the ‘‘ public-house beer-drinkers ” because the ‘‘ part- 
malt” beers would be sold at a much lower rate, 
and would be neither less pleasant nor in most cases 
less wholesome. The panic caused by the outbreak of 
arsenical poisoning, which contributed chiefly to the 
sentiment in favour of the Bill, was altogether irrational. 
Like most popular cries the arguments founded on it 
were vitiated by a complete ignoratio elenchi: poison- 
ing by arsenic was a danger against which the 
Bill did not even suggest any provision. There is 
no doubt immediate need for the law to take steps to 
prevent a repetition of such a disaster as has befallen 
beer-drinkers in the Manchester district, but the 
natural and only effective method was to stiffen 
the Food and Drugs Act. For fifty years beer has 
been brewed from sugar, for the reason that a 
certain proportion of sugar helped to make a cheaper 
and more wholesome drink than unqualified malt. 
Chemically beer is as pure when brewed from sugar as 
from malt; to the chemist the ultimate product is 
identical in the two cases. For the sake of the con- 
sumer it is merely necessary to see that the product 
of the malt, as of the sugar, is pure; for malt as well 
as sugar may contain arsenic. Through the medium 
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of an amended clause in the Food and Drugs Act it 
would have been easy for the Inland Revenue officials 
to ensure this purity. Under the present Bill, supposing 
for the moment that it ever becomes law, as a matter 
of practical investigation it will be impossible after 
the beer has left the brewers’ hands to see that the 
labels are properly applied. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
made this point clear, though he underrated, with his 
usual narrowness of philosophy, the moral influence 
of such a law. It was not this technical point 
which logically condemned the Bill. The last blow 
was dealt by Sir Michael Foster. As a man of 
science, looking at the Bill ‘‘ in the cold light of reason,” 
he saw that it would defeat its own object and consti- 
tuted a dangerous and mischievous interference on the 
part of amateurs with a branch of science. In spite of 
some unimportant speeches at the close, the debate 
ended, as it had proceeded, facetiously. When the 
majority in favour of the Bill was announced, a vigorous 
clapping of hands was heard from behind the grille. 


DIANE DE POITIERS.* 


ISS HAY, in compiling this thorough little mono- 

graph, has done her readers two services: the 

first to recall with exactitude the details of a famous 

life, the second to lend matter for that general reverie 
which is for our Europe a memory of youth. 

There runs through the sixteenth century a quality 
that fascinates by contrast, tempts forward, and 
yet alarms our own. You may call it grandeur or 
freedom, but its closest name would be nature itself. 
By which I do not mean that, even then men could 
follow—as Rousseau asked them toat last—every instinct 
or mix entirely with the life of the world. The breaking 
of bonds and custom could but affect the rich, and, 
even for the rich, could affect but a small part of their 
lives, but that little drop of wild dew, slipped into a 
corner of the cask, worked all the wine of the State, and 
you find springing out of the ruins of the Middle Ages 
such vigorous and happy shoots of life as never yet were 
seen in Europe since the times of the Heroes. The 
lyrics, the plays, the random essays, the laughter that 
swelled out larger than satire or irony, the architecture 
which still moves us with a sense of vague luxury, and 
the judicious delight in learning, all these things lead 
on the vigorous race of these creative generations from 
Leonardo through Goujon to de l’'Orme, from Erasmus 
through Rabelais to Montaigne. And of all the,gods 
released from prison, Love and the Graces went first, 
even beyond the Muses. The air of the Renaissance 
was full of a charm that coquetted with license, and 
that discovered restraint and measure in nothing less 
subtle than such fine rules as art and proportion might 
enforce. The spirit was almost that mixture of the 
careless gods and the good beasts that it pretended to 
be, even though it could, of its nature, last but a very 
little time. Though men must perforce re-enter sadness 
and perplexity even after such a holiday, yet for such time 
as it governed the rich of Europe it endowed them with 
a kind of noble ignorance as though they Had touched 
a golden age and come to a place older than Eden, love 
without shame. 

The great ladies who came into the ring of the 
Renaissance influence need a judgment special to them- 
selves. For one must include in that gracious circle 
virtue and unrestraint, the wife and the mistress of a 
king. The purity of Dudley’s bride who died yet a 
@hild, the luxury of the Valois Court, the unforeseeing 
lightness of Mary Stuart, the hardness of Catherine, 
perhaps even the tortuous ability of Elizabeth must be 
taken as part of a general spirit at whose origins lay 
the nobility of Margaret of Navarre and the strange 
but simple influence that shone from the woman who has 
furnished the subject of this book. Why do all these 
varied characters stand together in the mind of history ? 
Because they inspired in common a passionate and 
exalted devotion which was more like an act of worship 
than an effect of passion. It was as though first love 
had settled even in the debauch of the time. You will 
not surpass, you will hardly match in the phrases of 
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the youngest lovers the mingled exaltation and simpli- 
city with which these ladies were addressed; nor are 
we ashamed to have included in the list Catherine and 
Elizabeth, who happened to outlive the sincerity of 
their followers, but whose youth had breathed the same 
generous air as the rest. 

Diane de Poitiers very singularly summed up in 
herself this wonder of the sixteenth century. A devoted 
careful wife and yet for a whole reign the unlawful 
mistress of a Court, tolerated so strangely by Catherine 
and ruling so openly with Henry, she epitomises the 
character in which that generation stands separate from 
all that came before and after it. The episode was 
classical in its dignity of movement and yet it almost 
touched upon the grotesque in the contrast of its various 
parts. Consider that scene where the Rue St. Antoine 
widens out beyond the Hotel de Ville, and where there 
used to stand in it, like an island, the narrow green 
that was used for fairs and tourneys. It was there that 
Henry was to meet with his death wound from the 
lance of Montgomery. The summer tourney of 1559 
was strictly a Court function; it was organised in 
honour of a royal marriage and it was arranged in all 
its details with that minute etiquette which even then 
had grasped the King. Yet the King rode into the lists 
for Diane ; gave her the honour of his facile victories 
and actually wore her livery, streaming into the charge 
with great pennons of black and white for his ensign. 
Even if so much pageantry had been but an empty 
symbol, some Froissart piece of stage-play, it would 
have been strange enough. This last true man of the 
dying Valois, with his strong horsemanship, his long 
forceful melancholy face calling half Europe and its 
dignitaries to witness in the presence of the Queen 
such devotion to another woman. But it was much 
more than stage-play, for the whole of Henry’s 
perilous sad heart had been taken up with Diane from 
the beginning of his youth; forging at white heat 
phrases worthy of a great poet, and thinking of her as 
the light of himself and of his kingdom. 

The inexplicable character of that union continued 
after death. You may discover it in the great dignity 
of the letter she sent to Catherine, when the Medicean 
woman found her full power after her husband’s death 
and broke Diane into exile. She was more the widow 
than Catherine, as she had been during Henry’s life 
more the mother to Catherine’s own children than 
Catherine herself had been. In her retirement, in the 
fairy-land of Anet, where she passed those last seven 
years, “‘making her soul,” all the appurtenances of 
royalty came of themselves. De l’Orme built the 
Tuileries for Catherine, but he built Anet for Diane. 
Goujon gave grudgingly or not at all to Paris after 
Henry’s death, but everywhere at Anet his genius called 
up the French Renaissance and strengthened a hundred 
details. Palissy had his furnaces in the Tuileries 
Gardens; his best work was in the service of Diane. 
She remained there, then, in a royalty of sorrow and 
something allied to but more noble than romance, 
making such a figure as the great soul of the sixteenth 
century loved to honour. The laced initials of her 
lover and herself, the ‘‘H.D.,” might be effaced 
from the Louvre (one only remains), but she stamped 
them in profusion upon her splendid books and her hands 
touched them always on the binding as she read her Plato, 
and felt how her wide experience caught hands with 
the Greeks in spite of time. She dared to put the 
Crown above her arms, changing perhaps in old age 
the coronet of her birth and marriage into the Royal 
emblem; she quartered the Fleur de Lis. In the 
spring of 1566, she who had never known autumn and 
whose unceasing beauty had been half the marvel of 
her life, died. She was nearly seventy years old. 
That also is a feature in which the sixteenth century 
works miracles, its contempt for time: the burden of 
Shakespeare’s sonnets. This woman was born just 
before the century itself. She was sixty years old 
when Henry had made that great show in her honour 
and had died, she was twenty years older than the man 
who had been absorbed in her grace and power. 

But of all this story and of the eminent time which 
it illustrates and sums up, no character is more 
emphatic than its evanescence. The vision of the 
Renaissance passed in the deaths of but a score of men ;. 
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the large air and the content in living, the endless 
experiment of Freedom suddenly decayed. A little 
child that had seen Diane in her last years would indeed 
have passed his manhood in the traditions of this pagan 
liberty, but he would have spent his latter maturity and 
old age in the grinding of the counter-Reformation and 
the Puritan, in a welter of theological dust, in the 
beginnings of Bureaucracy, in the furbelows and laces 
and verbal quips of the seventeenth century ; brick for 
stone in the houses of Mansard, and in the place of the 
splendid porticoes of Lescot, rococo stuff from Italy 
all plaster and twirls. And this which is the tragedy 
of the spirit of the sixteenth century is also what makes 
it stand out in separate relief against the background 
of History; that it had so sharp a beginning and so 
definite an end. HILAIRE BELLoc. 


THE OLD ZOO AND THE NEW. 
III.—ParapIso. 


““LACIERS move: why should not the Society ? 
We can imagine that within a period not longer, 
perhaps, than has been slept through by some of the 
more ancient mummies in the British Museum a change 
may have taken place and that a genuine lover of 
animal life, revisiting his country and the Gardens after 
an absence of years, might be able to write in quite an 
enthusiastic strain to a friend, still absent, who had 
shared his views. ‘‘ Nothing,” he might say speaking 
of the new anthropoid ape house, ‘‘has yet been seen 
so well adapted both in design and execution to the 
habits of these most interesting creatures. It is of great 
size—about three times that of the reptile-house—a 
proportion that can hardly be thought unreasonable 
seeing that anthropoid apes are at least three times as 
interesting and more than three times as active as 
reptiles. The compartments, instead of heing of the 
old square shape—that primitive idea of the den witich 
had so great a hold on the imagination of the early 
Society—are divided from each other longitudinally so 
that each species has the whole length of the building 
in which to disport itself. You will see what this 
means. It represents a greater possibility of—or at 
any rate a greater inducement to—continuous motion. 
By running up and down a long corridor children can 
get a good deal of healthy exercise, whereas if you 
were to turn the same space into a severe square they 
could no longer play horses or have races. It is the 
same with these apes. How maddening it used to be 
to see the unhappy gibbon in old days make one leap 
and only one from the wires to his swing or from his 
swing again to the wires ! 

** Now he leaps from swing to swing, from rope to 
rope, yes and from branch to branch from one end of 
a place that may really be called a forest-like gallery 
to the other and sometimes back again, all without 
stop or pause. His leaps are astonishing and he is 
particularly fond of making one from a trapeze hanging 
near to the roof—which is of great height—on to one a 
good way below and at some distance from it. But 
when I speak of the roof I must tell you that this is not 
merely a flat surface of bars or wires, for it has been 
produced upwards at the centre into a high dome or 
tower (a principle long employed in favour of canary- 
birds) and this is quite filled with a profusion of tropical 
trees and plants. For besides that tall palm-trees rear 
themselves from huge tubs on the wooden floor to a 
very great height, a number of other species, including 
creepers, rattan-palms, &c., either spring or dangle 
from a kind of balcony which runs around the dome on 
the inside as another one, or rather its continuation, 
does on the outside, thus allowing the visitors to see 
an orang or chimpanzee in its aerial shrubbery on the 
same principle that they may look at the tops of 
the plants in the palm house at Kew or in other 
botanical gardens. And wherever time has not yet 
allowed of a network of stout natural creepers enmesh- 
ing the dome, their place is supplied by ropes, swings, 
aerial ladders and so forth. There is besides a rustic 
platform—like the crow’s nest of a ship—in the extreme 
apex of the dome and here the apes constantly ascend 
and, I am told, sleep at night. 


** As for the general interior, you must not think that» 
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it is a mere swept space, as it were, raked at once in 
its whole length and breadth by the eye of the spectator 
and offering no possibility to any poor ape of retiring 
and being private for a time should he wish it. On 
the contrary by the picturesque aid of grottoes, 
rockery tree-trunks and some dense masses of real 
foliage all the necessary facilities in this respect are 
afforded, yet owing to the friendly and social disposition 
of the inmates and there being several of them in each 
compartment no one can complain that they are never 
to be seen. This applies at least to the orang and 
chimpanzee whilst as for the now happy gibbon he is 
always bounding through the air. The male gorilla 
does, indeed, seem somewhat more saturnine. Still 
he is never long out of the way and you will, I think, 
agree with me that where wolves, bears and tigers 
have a lair or den to retire into, it would be a 
monstrous thing that creatures so manlike and high 
in the scale as these should be unable to shun the 
public gaze for a short time should they wish it. There 
are four of these grand compartments—two standing 
together with a passage between—and it appears that 
a bye-law has been entered on the new Society’s books 
by which a member proposing to make any one of them 
into two or more by divisions drawn across so as to 
allow of the introduction of a new species, ceases ipso 
facto to be a member. 

‘*This—and the rule applies generally—is an admir- 
able conception. There may be one or two more 
species of the chimpanzee whilst the gibbons are 
a much more numerous family, but it is obvious 
that if many species or individuals were to be sepa- 
rately housed, the large space, which at present 
allows us such an insight into the habits and 
nature of these our nearest allies, besides adding so 
greatly to or, we may rather say, giving them their 
happiness, would become more and more subdivided 
till at length we should get back to the former 
squalid den. Who cannot understand that with twenty 
gibbons in twenty boxes we should know almost 
nothing of any one of them, whereas with one alone in 
a place such as this we learn much, not only of that one 
but, through it, of the genus which it represents. By 
the one plan we get the particular and something—pro- 
bably much— of the general, by the other we lose both. 
The mere looking at an animal does not take us very 
far. What we want is—as far as possible—to see it 
live its life. If we will not allow of this—and where we 
cannot to some reasonable extent, I hold that the 
keeping of animals captive is not justifiable—then there 
is misery on one side of the bars and ignorance, more 
or less profound, on the other. But if we permit it we 
not only confer happiness upon our captive but know- 
ledge upon ourselves—two of the richest gifts, I think, 
that it is in the power of mortals to bestow. Here as 
ever we shall find—nay we have found—that, as 
Shakespeare has told us ‘the quality of mercy ’ 


‘is twice blessed. 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes.’ 


‘* This principle—to extend our knowledge through the 
one rather than to remain in ignorance through the 
many— may seem obvious to us now, but how little was 
it once understood! That-vulgar spirit which would 
subordinate not merely the happiness of any animal but 
also the delight which might be afforded and the know- 
ledge gained by the observation of its habits, to the 
mere pride of having a large collection was from first 
to last the bane of the old Society. Witness the former 
parrot-house—that dream of a successful bird-dealer— 
now happily no more. What did one learn from those 
poor caged birds? What action which we were the 
better for seeing could they perform ?—or, if there were 
any, what a tantalising glimpse was just given us of what 
might have been, what a testimony was it both to their 
own vivacity and the dense dulness of those who could 
so nullify it! They were there and alive. That was all 
that could be said, that was all that the Society cared to 
say. But we know how it ended. An enlightened 
public (call it not a mob) who had previously done the 
same for the eagles, Jet loose, one Bank Holiday, the 
entire collection, and having seized the then superinten 
dent who with one or two other members happened 
to be in his house on the grounds—imprisoned them al - 
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in some of the larger toucan cages where they were 
found next morning by the terrified keeper who had 
managed to make good his escape. It is said that the 
descendants of some of the birds then liberated (and 
there are others to be seen in the actual trees of the 
Gardens) form a part of the now truly interesting, if 
perhaps somewhat smaller, collection which daily 
delights crowds of visitors to the splendid aviary which 
arose on the downfall of the old disgrace like the statue 
of Liberty on the ruins of the Bastille. For liberty and 
wide liberty in a comparative sense it certainly is. 
Here we see birds of every hue and shade and offering 
all that diversity within the limits of a single type so 
fascinating to the eye of the naturalist, flying from 
branch to branch and from tree to tree of what seems a 
forest in miniature, or else sitting quietly and sociably 
together just within the aperture of the hollow trunks 
in which they breed. One sees more than this, one 
sees them courting, fondling, taking each other’s place 
upon the nest, feeding and afterwards flying with or 
followed by their more advanced young ones! For it 
is quite wonderful the number of species that breed 
here now that proper facilities are afforded them. 
That they would do so indeed had long been known ; 
and the more one watches the charming domestic 
scenes now thrown open to one the more one wonders 
and the more indignant one feels at the crass stupidity 
—to call it by no harsher name — that could for 
so long have done absolutely nothing for such 
tame, such social, such most interesting birds. Every 
cry now seems to have a meaning and one curious and 
interesting result of this is that the cries themselves no 
longer sound so discordant. There is, however, far 
less babel than there used to be and this confirms the 
suspicion that the continual screaming of these poor 
birds under the old régime sprang in no small part 
from the restless and uncomfortable feelings which 
close imprisonment imparted to them. I must confess 
however that parrots have a wonderful faculty of being 
happy as a ‘tour de force’ so to speak—though this 
is but a poor excuse for our abusing it. The greatest 
pains have been lavished on this splendid aviary—the 
constant resort of naturalists and more particularly 
ornithologists from all parts of the world—and its large 
size and excellent arrangement are the theme of uni- 
versal admiration. It occupies more space than did the 
old horror, and the dens of all the birds of prey that used 
to be here, put together. Used to be, thank heaven! 
for those infamies are gone too. There is not an eagle, 
vulture, hawk, kite or owl in the whole establishment, 
nor is this regretted by anyone who either saw these 
birds in the old days or has any knowledge of their 
habits and disposition. Birds for whom one can do 
absolutely nothing, upon whose nature captivity acts 
simply as a cruel corrosive blight, who but sit and 
dully mope from hour to hour, from day to day, from 
one year’s end to another, are better seen stuffed and 
free from pain in a museum than suffering and but just 
existing in a dungeon. True lovers of nature’s wild 
children will, if they are able, seek these species in their 
ownhomes. Those who cannot do so may regret their 
inability but only the silly or cruel could wish to see 
them imprisoned.” 


THE HAPPY ATHLETE. 


A SOLDIER describing his feelings during a charge 

in the early part of the war could only compare 
the thrill with the sensations of a charge at football. A 
similar comp*rison was made by an officer after he and 
his men had successfully swept the enemy off the camp 
football ground at Malakand. Men who have not 
fought or raced or played with intention to win at all 
hazard are inclined to deny that from the kernel of the 
sport or game—the competition itself—any genuine 
pleasure can be extracted They will grant that it is 
good to have run and raced; a past with strenuous 
victories in it is a pleasant possession. But can racing, 
the forcing of the muscles to excessive strain, the in- 
tensity of the very wrestle, contain any real element of 
pleasure sufficient to cancel or exceed the pain of effort ? 
Can the mind hold to its legitimate pleasure when the 
mouth is parched with a sense, as it were, of bloodless 
exhaustion, when the force of motion and struggle 
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seems almost to isolate the brain, and the pursuer, ever it 
seems on the point of passing, is felt, with a sort of 
nightmare intensity in the runner’s every sense, to be 
threatening at the shoulder. In a running race one 
could sometimes be sure that the man, whose steps 
sound it may be five or ten yards behind, is actually 
visible. In fact he is felt independently, as it were, of 
this or that sense. 

Mr. C. M. Pitman, who should know, if any man, 
writing some time ago in the ‘‘ Badminton” on the Uni- 
versity Boatrace maintains on behalf of rowing men that 
there is no more intense pleasure procurable than the 
last mile to a crew which holds the race in hand. In 
such a case the pursuers are actually visible and com- 
pared with the athlete the oarsman has certainly more 
of opportunity and, if one may so say, of leisure to 
foretaste victory. He can become for the tite almost 
as a spectator, and the rhythm of the swinging bodies 
and the weight thrown on the level oars become only 
a sub-conscious accompaniment, not much unlike the 
strains of the mournful music which the band at 
Queen’s Club seems to think the proper accompaniment 
to the progress of the three-mile race. It impresses the 
spectators, it is inaudible to the runners. The runner 
has a pleasure, less prolonged but certainly not less 
real, than the rower’s, and with Mr. Pitman the winner 
of a running race can gather an incomparable delight 
from the sensation of ‘‘holding” an opponent. A 
quarter-mile is perhaps the best of races, and in it the 
sum of athletic elation is to be found. To be last in 
the first rush, to begin to gain, to swing round the last 
corner, to feel the muscles strong beneath you, to get a 
sort of inspiration of speed up the last straight, to 
know that you will reach the winning post first combine 
to form a crowded minute of glorious life, im which 
weariness, exhaustion, even collapse at the post are not 
reckoned. If there were the same importance hanging 
on the issue a handicap would be even more pleasurable 
than a level race. The scratch runner at first does not 
seem to gain an inch, then as the pace begins 
to tell he can see the men with a_ short start 
begin to go through the crowd in front. He has time 
to estimate the double chance. Will the men in front 
be quick enough to pass the crowd and will he himself 
have time to pass them both? While he is pondering, 
all at once, so it seems, the crowd, in the language of 
the running path, begins to ‘‘come back” to him. 
Then he feels indeed with Pheidippides—‘‘ earth no 
more, the air is my road ”’—‘‘like wine through clay, 
joy in his blood.”” For the longer races, a three-mile or 
a cross-country run, there is room for the rowers 
leisure, and in spite of the supposed exhaustion the 
quickening pace of the last Jap or stretch gives the 
runner a peculiar exhilaration, at the moment or in the 
memory. 

There is a reverse to the medal. Nothing can well 
be more aggressively disagreeable than waiting for the 
pistol to fire. The athlete stands, again like Pheidippides, 
‘‘quivering—the limbs of me fretting, as fire frets an 
inch from dry wood,” but as soon as the leash is off the 
delight begins and it will not end till memory is gone. 
A good race is true pleasure, as defined even by the 
philosopher : ‘‘ the zest of life.” It cannot be described ; 
it must be felt ; but perhaps it is indicated in those two 
lines of Rossetti— 


‘* And the lights throbbed high in unison 
Like a high heart when a race is run.” 


No doubt athletic enjoyment is liable to be destroyed 
by the excessive formality, not to say professionalism, 
of some modern athletics. It is doubtful whether 
Americans enjoy their races or even their games. One 
of them who recently made a ‘‘ sporting pilgrimage ” 
through England was astonished at the equanimity of 
English sportsmen. In America, he assures us, it is no 
unusual thing to see members of a defeated team throw 
themselves on the ground, and even cry, in an agony ot 
disappointment. Their keenness has passed the due 
mark and the exhausted body leaves the mind beyond 
control. The same writer expressed unbounded astonish- 
ment that during a dinner held after one of the Inter- 
University football matches he could not tell by the 
expression of the faces which men were on the winning 
or which on the defeated side. He had thought it im- 
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possible for men to be keen without giving up their 
faculty of enjoyment and their sense of proportion. 
But the ‘‘ master-bias ” of the English athlete, as of the 
Happy Warrior, still leans towards an ideal which is not 
shattered by the mere accident of one defeat. 


MUSIC IN THE EAST END. 


FRIEND who takes an interest in Oxford House, 
Bethnal Green, asked me to pay a visit to the 
Excelsior Hall on Monday evening last and make some 
sort ofa report, dealing less with the artistic quality of a 
performance of the ‘‘ Elijah” then given than with the 
attitude of the audience. I did so, penetrating through 
solid miles of fearful squalor—one shudders merely to 
think of the unloveliness and horror of the thing—to 
Mansford Street, Bethnal Green Road. I may saya 
few words first of all about the handling of the music. 
It was very good. The soloists, Miss Fanny Chetham, 
Miss Gertrude Lonsdale, Mr. E. Branscombe and Mr. 
Daniel Price, all pitched into their work with enthu- 
siasm ; the orchestra accompanied well ; the conductor, 
Mr. Avalon Collard, was quite competent. One thing 
was sadly missed—a good organ ; and with regard to 
this I have a suggestion to make. An organ is 
usually reckoned a very expensive luxury. It need 
be nothing of the kind. Of course if the job is 
left to the average organist and organ-builder it 
is bound to work out expensively. The organist will 
certainly demand a number of fancy or barnyard stops 
and the builder will only too readily oblige him ; and 
both builder and organist will gladly see a good deal of 
the money spent on a brilliant case and gilded front 
pipes. But the setting up of exactly the kind of organ 
needed in a hall like the Excelsior, with nothing super- 
fluous, could be achieved for five hundred pounds. 
There need be no case; barnyard stops should be 
eschewed; all the money should go to some good 
diapasons, soft and loud, a powerful enough pedal organ 
should especially be thought of, and two or three reeds 
on a second manual would complete an instrument 
which would possess ample power and variety for 
accompanying oratorios. . There are in Park Lane 
gentlemen who do not hesitate to spend five hundred 
pounds on a door-knocker; and if this should meet 
the eye of one of these gentlemen I suggest that 
the next door-knocker might be allowed to wait, and 
that he at once write to the Oxford House authorities 
offering to give the £500 on condition of its being ex- 
pended on such an organ as I have described. You 
cannot give oratorio without an organ. On Monday 
an American substitute was used; but I could not hear 
it at all; and certainly it afforded little support to the 
chorus. 

As for the attitude of the audience, it varied in dif- 
ferent parts of the hall. The most attentive people 
were apparently those who, like myself, had come from 
the West End. Numbers of boys tramped loudly about, 
and in front of me young men and women of three or 
four and twenty conversed in loud tones and a raucous 
East End accent. I regret to say there were no 
indications of any absorbing interest in Mendelssohn’s 
music. That should neither surprise nor discourage 
the Oxford House people. How should these forlorn 
drudges produced by the present capitalist system, 
with most of the humanity and brains battered 
out of them, how should they easily understand even 
so simple a music as Mendelssohn’s ? They would not 
understand Tennyson; and on the same level verse is 
much more easily understood than music; words are 
direct: music is elusive. I do not at all agree with 
the writer in the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph” who said: ‘‘ The 
exertions of the Oxford House Association are enabling 
the people to understand and appreciate the work of 
the great classical composers, as well as of modern 
composers such as Dvorak, Gounod, Tschaikowsky 
and Sullivan.” The wish is father to the thought, and 
it does the writer credit ; but I don’t think the thought 
corresponds to the facts. Here and there one may 
find a man with some vague notion of the difference 
between Handel’s music and Mendelssohn’s, between 
Mendelssohn’s and Tschaikowsky’s ; but depend upon 
it the bulk of the Bethnal Green inhabitants will never 
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perceive it. If they once rose to the point of seeing 
that, they would see other things too, and they would 
invade the West and in a few days we should be 
cheered with the pleasing sight of a millionaire hanging 
on every tree in Hyde Park. Happily the process of 
education will be very, very slow. We are perfectly 
safe for fifty years or so. It will be quite that length 
of time before the slaves in the East End begin ever so 
dimly to understand Tchaikowsky or Dvorak, or even 
Sullivan at his best. Now I would not by any means 
have it inferred from this saying that anything is good 
enough for the East End. On the contrary, nothing 
can be too good. The East End is at present a carefully 
fostered hot-bed of crime and hideous vice. We keep 
it so: we seem determined that it shall be kept so. 
Indeed on my rare expeditions in that direction I am 
surprised that anyone can live amidst such dirt 
and barren dustiness without becoming straight 
away a blackguard and downright thief—like his 
or her brother or sister who has made money 
and can afford to live in Park Lane. Amidst all 
that desolation a great part of our London popula- 
tion, a huge proportion of the total population of 
this country, is compelled to live; and for our own 
sakes we must prevent that population falling back too 
close to the estate of the beasts that perish. There is 
no fear of their progressing too rapidly : we can safely 
give them as many glimmerings as possible of the 
divine beauty for which and by which the modern man 
alone lives. Every performance should be on the 
highest possible level. It matters nothing whether the 
music played or sung is Handel, Beethoven, Wagner or 
Mendelssohn : in fact it seems to me ridiculous to give 
these poor creatures music of so complicated a character 
that they cannot understand it. Handel and Mendels- 
sohn are the best for them. Purcell also might be 
given with advantage. But to give Purcell, or Handel 
or even poor Mendelssohn with advantage to the people 
who listen, there must be a certain degree of accuracy 
and artistic appreciation on the part of the interpreters. 
That can only be secured by paying for the services of 
competent artists. These concerts, I understand, in- 
volve a loss of £10 each; and in such a neighbour- 
hood there is not the faintest hope of it ever diminishing. 
I again suggest that someone sacrifice a Park Lane 
door-knocker, or a part of one, and by sending’ five 
hundred pounds or less to Oxford House provide fifty 
or fewer concerts. The money will not be given to 
music: it will be given as much to charity as a loaf 
given to a starving man. The function of the musical 
people of Oxford House is not to give fine concerts : 
their function is to redeem the sordidness of East End 
existence, to touch and stir whatever traces there may 
still remain of humanity in the East End slaves. 

After Bethnal Green on Monday, Mr. van Rooy’s- 
concert on Tuesday was something of a change. Mr. 
van Rooy is now extremely popular in the West End, 
and wealthy people who cannot afford to send a ten- 
pound note to.pay the cost of one Oxford House 
concert cheerfully offer him many times that amount to 
sing a couple of songs after dinner. S. James’s Hall 
was packed with his admirers ; and I am glad to say a 
goodly proportion of these were men It would bea 
pity if so splendid an artist as van Rooy became a mere 
prima donna beloved only of the ladies. The pro- 
gramme was in its way excellent-it consisted of 
Beethoven’s ‘Adieu, Absence and Return” sonata, 
and Schubert’s cycle ‘‘Die schéne Miillerin.” The 
first was played by Professor Carl Friedberg, who 
nearly succeeded in convincing me that the sonata 
is tco long and very dull. Afterwards he showed 
himself a good accompanist, though he often missed 
the colour and emotion of the piano part of the 
Schubert songs. As for van Rooy, he was. as usual, 
wonderful. To hold the attention of an audience 
through a long set of songs—there are over twenty in 
‘* Die schéne Miillerin”—demands one of two things : 
either endless versatility or great vocal power and 
fervour. The first is what carries Mr. Dennis O’Sullivan 
through—though he also has fervour and vocal power ; 
van Rooy has only fervour and vocal power, but they 
carry him through. He is rapidly improving as a mere 
singer. On the stage his dramatic strength used often 
to save him; but when he sang in the concert-room 
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that ponderous, unmanageable voice used to make 
me feel uncomfortable. Now, however, he has trained 
and tamed it ; and he pulled off delicate nuances wi-h an 
ease that many a light baritone might well envy. 
A word may be said about the programme. It was, as 
I have said, a good one. Certainly such a programme 
is infinitely preferable to the hodge-podge or Philhar- 
monic type. And now and again, of course, it is 
enjoyable to hear a whole Schubert cycle. But I should 
not like to be compelled to hear one say twice a week, 
even when so noble a singer as van Rooy is the inter- 
preter. I hope we shall not have crowds of Academy 
boys and misses imitating him ; and I also hope that 
before long van Rooy will give us a more varied 
evening. 

Before Mr. van Rooy had quite finished I silently 
stole away to catch the tail of Mr. Dolmetsch’s last 
concert. Nothing can be said about it that has not 
often been said before. But after the music was over 
Mr. Dolmetsch showed us the piano he has recently 
made for Mr. Cecil Rhodes. What Mr. Rhodes intends 
to do with it I cannot guess, for it is not at all calcu- 
lated, like some modern grands, to kill the Matabele or 
any other unfortunate people at a thousand yards. It 
is a most beautiful instrument in appearance and in 
tone. I am not surprised that genuine pianists have 
taken to it fondly. Mr. Busoni has played on it a good 
deal though not in public; and on Friday afternoon 
Mr. Leonard Borwick was announced to play on it at 
his recital in S. James’s Hall. It is to be hoped that 
Mr. Dolmetsch will be given an opportunity of making 
a few more like it so that we may sometimes hear 
Mozart and Beethoven and even Chopin on an instru- 
ment something like the instrument those composers 
wrote for. 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE. 


OV the Brink of Discovery. A Water-colour by E. J. 
Gregory, P.R.I. 

The scene is a narrow stream or backwater bordered 
and roofed in by willows. Behind these a punt is 
advancing ; a lady reclines in its bow, the puntsman, 
passing under a break in the leaves, is brilliantly lit up, 
face and flannels, by the sunshine. In the foreground, 
under the thin shadow of the trees, a party of four 
ladies is having tea on the grass, and their boat is 
moored beside them. To these enter Mr. Gregory. 
Mr. Gregory, as a human being, is fond of these river- 
side scenes, cool water slipping under the willows, the 
bright life of /’te champétre, pretty people prettily 
dressed. Of Sion it was written 

‘* Thy saints take pleasure in her stones, 
Her very dust to them is dear.” 


So to him the River; he takes pleasure even in the 
steam launches, their very varnish to him is dear. 

But presently the painter arouses in Mr. Gregory ; 
he determines to make a picture of the scene. And 
then ‘‘complication begins.” When he sits down to 
draw there is no longer one Mr. Gregory, but three, 
and the three are not on perfectly good terms with one 
another. Number one gets a fair start, numbers two 
and three looking over his shoulder and only interrupt- 
ing him with suggestions; but by-and-by, when his 
first impulse flags, and he hesitates how to proceed, 
these other two, both of them able and determined men, 
plant their camp-stools in front of his and proceed to 
finish the picture for him. 

Number one is an artist. When he looked at the 
scene he was entranced by the cool green hall, peopled 
by unobtrusive shadowed figures, upon which breaks 
the punt, glancing through the stems and sprays of 
willow. He worked out this bright centre with the 
leaves across it and then paused to consider how to 
dispose of the nearer shapes of trees and people. 
Number two is an illustrator. No sooner did he clap 
eyes on the two groups, the punt group and the tea 
party, than he imagined a little comedy. The couple in 
the punt are recognised and, all unwitting, are to 
plunge into an embuscade as soon as they clear the 
willow. He fastens therefore, on the near figures and 
poses them for this game of ‘‘I spy.” Number three 
is a wonderful hand at working out certain things with 
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photographic accuracy. All things do not lend them- 
selves equally to his talent, and he is chiefly interested 
in the boat belonging to the tea-party. The result of 
these combined labours, rendered conversationally, is 
something like this. 

The Illustrator. ‘*‘Let’s see—run, you, your 
teacup, to the willow over there, and hide behind it. 
Put on your most mischievous expression—that’s _— 
there you are, ready to jump out. As for you. . .’ 

The Imitator. “111 make something of this boat, I 
think. Troublesome business all these leaves ; they’re 
not badly done, but there’s no end to them, and when 
you put in the detail they’re too yellow in one place and 
too blue in another ; but a boat. . .” ; 

The Illustrator. ‘‘Capital! There’s my picture. 
You two other girls look over from where you are, not 
quite so eagerly as your sister ; and you Madame, be good 
enough to look amused, but of course a little depre- 
catory. If there were a dog for one of you tohold... 
but never mind. . .” 

The Imitator. ‘‘This boat will knack everything. 
Look! not only is there all that delicious spick and 
span drawing in the thwarts and rowlocks and oars, but 
who ever saw so unholy a colour as that rosy mahogany 
on the shaded side with the warm reflections from the 
bank playing into it! I’m bound to say I’ve carried it 
so far that the grass and figures look rather papery 
beside it, but one can’t help that: grass is the deuce if 
you begin to work it out in detail. . . .” 

The Artist. ‘‘ Those figures of yours are first-rate, 
nothing could be more spirited, but do you think that 
against that tree is just the place for her, attracting 
the attention as she does . . .?” 

The Illustrator. ‘It’s the only possible place to 
make the point, and of course she attracts the attention. 
She has the cue.” 

The Artist (more diffidently). ‘Then I should have 
thought that boat became too important. It’s a won- 
derful bit of work, I must say, but . . .” 

The Imitator. ‘* My dear fellow, it’s the most interest- 
ing thing in the whole picture.” 

Put thus into words, the mixed aims of the picture 
are no doubt caricatured, but the three badly ad- 
justed interests are there, and the wonder is that the 
artist in the party does not assert himself and put the 
other two in their places. With the greater number of 
the painters at the Institute no such difficulty exists, 
because their nature is much simpler; they are either 
pure artists, or pure illustrators, or pure imitators. 
By pure artist for present purposes I mean the ,man 
who has a ready decorative knack in arranging a given 
material, and using his medium; but does not care 
enough for any one thing to make it his own, whether 
it be the mischievous movement of a figure or the 
lights on a varnished punt. Mr. George Haité is 
a brilliant example of this kind of painter. He 
could probably, out of his head, produce very 
fair versions of all the subjects treated on these 
walls, plausible, skilfully manipulated, effectively dis- 
posed. He is master of a world of chic, of picture- 
patterns, picture-devices, of remarkable range and 
variety. Il imagine him, when Nature begins to stam- 
mer out her case, putting her at her ease with a smile 
and an assurance that he knows the exact treatment 
called for. Indeed in the excited atmosphere of the 
Institute, the picture-illusion perhaps only exists on 
such terms, and the extra gaiety of the tones of On the 
Broads may be necessary, like the rouging and cork lin- 
ing of the stage, to transpose the sobrieties of Nature. 
The pure illustrator it is needless to give examples 
of. By him I mean the draughtsman who transfers his 
drawings into some sort of colour as the more respected 
and saleable material. But the third, the pure 
imitator, fascinates me more than either, in the 
endeavour to follow the workings of his mind. 
Never to deviate into art even as a weakness, 
as a tribute to human imperfection, implies a strength 
of character in those painters for whose exercise there 
seems no adequate motive in what they do. There is 
a painter at the Institute who always stops me with 
this puzzle. Every year he sends one or two versions 
of the same attempt upon literal imitation. The subject 
is a row of old calf-bound books, with a few others 
more irregularly disposed. One of them lies open, 
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showing a title-page, and a pen, ink-bottle, or pair of 
spectacles completes the group. The subject must 
have been accidental, to begin with, for there is no 
traceable amusement in the grouping of the shapes and 
colours, nor of admiration for the books as such. The 
bindings are commonplace and give out, at some of the 
corners, in the peculiarly disagreeable manner of decay- 
ing calf. I do not deny that something might be made 
of decaying calf by a manner of seeing and rendering 
it; but that is not the secret of this work. The fact is 
recorded in the same dutiful respectful spirit as the 
rest. The open page is of course the most taxing part 
of this imitation, for the type has to be facsimiled. 
The attempt upon this is always minute, patient, extra- 
ordinarily careful, but not absolutely successful. I 
watch these gallant efforts, apparently foredoomed to 
failure, as Bruce watched the spider; I hasten yearly 
to see whether the painted title is indistinguishable 
from a printed. The author of the pieces in question 
is fond of sententious titles, and some day I hope to 
see in the catalogue No. 666 ‘‘ Nunc Dimittis.” 

My readers, I fear, will shrewdly have gathered from 
these reflections that I have no great list of pictures at 
the Institute to commend to their attention. Messrs. 
Claude Hayes, Nisbet, John Reid, will be picked out 
by the careful visitor, and a snow-piece by Mr. Horatio 
Walker. 

A Women’s International Art Club is a dismal project ; 
the Grafton Gallery is at the pains to prove how dismal 
by a second exhibition. I have counted the proportion 
of women-exhibitors at the Institute ; they make up 
between a fourth and third of the whole (not counting 
the miniaturists, who are chiefly women). Seeing how 
ample a proportion of space is given in this and other 
exhibitions, and how little comes of it, it is a strange 
fancy to swell the tribes of native students by inter- 
national recruiting. Some clever sketches by Miss F. E. 
Haig, and studies of French children, imperfect, but 
with character in them, by Miss Cimino, struck me as 
having a reason for being. D. S. M. 


“HAMLET” IN PANTON STREET. 


chance prevented me from seeing the one 
performance of Mr. Zangwill’s play, ‘‘The Re- 
volted Daughter.” Thus, lacking imagination, I 
must confine myself to Mr. Benson’s production of 
‘‘ Hamlet,” which I did see, on Thursday evening. I 
am sorry. Granting that ‘‘ Hamlet” is a masterpiece, 
and assuming, for sake of argument, that ‘‘ The 
Revolted Daughter” is not, I maintain that the 
production of any new play by any live writer is an 
event more important than ‘‘ Hamlet” for the million- 
and-one-th time of asking. But let me be quite 
honest. Let me confess that my sense of proportion 
does not always control my preferences, and that 
I should be even more sorry not to have seen again 
the Elizabethan play than I am to have missed 
altogether the Edwardian. Lately I was analysing 
here the peculiar charm of the Benson company—the 
subtle pleasure of seeing the same mimes again and 
again, at brief intervals, in the same place. ‘‘ Hamlet” 
is fraught for us with a similar fascination. For we 
have seen it times out of number. We knowit scene by 
scene—nay ! line by line. We know it ‘‘ backwards.” 
It has become an integral part of us. It is implicated 
in our very fibres. To see ‘‘ Hamlet” is one of our 
natural functions, one of our needs. How restful the 
lay is, in its hold on us, how intimate and cosy! 
enter, I protest, have I such a sense of home as in 
the Castle of Elsinore. Whenever the curtain rises on 
that ‘‘ Room of State,” I seem to recognise every brick 
in those low arches and squat columns, every fold in 
those arrases of neutral-coloured serge. Comes the 
slow procession one knows so well: the wimpled young 
ladies of the Court, with whom the blond-wigged young 
gentlemen converse in gestures as they range themselves 
before the throne. Comes Hamlet, moody and sable, 
and sinks into the curvated chair. Comes Polonius, 
walking backwards, swinging his wand. Majestically, 
Claudius and Gertrude dispose themselves on the 
throne. ‘‘Though yet of Hamlet our dear brother’s 
death . . .,” as who should say ‘‘When the wicked 
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man. ...” The words strike a mysterious chord in 

all of us. Years have obtunded for us their actual 

meaning, but have given them a fast grip on our 
subconscious souls. Throughout the whole play we 

are entranced. Those fatuous young friends of Hamlet, 

and fatuous old friends of ours, Rosencrantz and 

Guildenstern—who is not kindled at the familiar sight 

of them? And then the players, and the grave- 

diggers, and the interminable oath scene on ‘‘a more 

remote Part of the Platform,” and the closet-scene, 

and the mad-scene, and the burial-scene—who does not 

delight in them and in the lovely speeches and phrases 

that spring out of them? To me, every time I hear it, 

the language in ‘‘ Hamlet” seems lovelier, comes with 

a new thrill. But words are one thing, action is 

another. Words are mellowed by repetition, but 
action is thereby made void. As drama, ‘‘ Hamlet” 
has no power to affect me at all. The familiarity for 
which I love it prevents me from getting any dramatic 

sensation out of it. I am too much at home in Elsinore. 

I seem to have stayed there so often, to have written 

so many letters on its note-paper, helped the son of 
the house so often with his theatricals, talked so cor- 

dially about him to his fiancée, tried so sympathetically 
to reassure his mother as to sanity, been so very 

sorry when he was called away to England. I take 

the whole play, fondly, as a matter of course. Indeed, 

I doubt that to me, to anyone in this age of the world, 

‘*Hamlet’”’ can ever have made any true appeal as 

drama. In modern times dramaturgy has become a 
strict art-form. A play has to be a concise exposition 

and development of a theme, and to be consistent in its 

manner throughout. Else it confuses us, does not hola 

our attention, does not illude us. But to Shakespeare 
dramaturgy was a go-as-you-please affair, in which any 
amount of time might be spent in divagations from the 
main theme, and in which one manner of treatment 
might be alternated with another, and in which the 
characters might, from time to time, and without warn- 
ing, become the mere mouthpieces of the author. On 
most of Shakespeare’s plays there is a certain impression 
of unity. But this is because most of his plays were 
written quickly, without time for elaboration. Usually, 

he let his genius gallop lightly over the ready-made 

material, glorifying it, but leaving it, essentially, much 

as it was before. On ‘“‘ Hamlet,” expending, as we 

know he did, a long period of creation, he had time to 

graft a vast amount of himself. He put almost ‘‘ all 

that he knew” into the play. And the result 

is for us rather a variety entertainment than a drama. 

The melodramatic matter on which he was working is 

robbed of all sequence and significance by the elaborated 

psychology of the principal character. Conversely, the 

history of Hamlet’s soul loses for us its dramatic force 

through the incongruous melodramatic scenes which - 
interrupt it. And, even if we could disentangle the 

psychology from the melodrama, we could not disen- 

tangle Hamlet from Shakespeare. As Mr. Walkley 

has pointed out, some of Hamlet’s speeches are mere 

interludes, not merely irrelevant to his character, but 

actually inconsistent with it. In these it is not Hamlet 

that speaks, but Shakespeare. And, since Hamlet is 

obviously unreal at some points, how could we accept 

him without suspicion at others? There is not one of 
his soliloquies that would not tease us with the problem 

of how far he was speaking from his own heart. In 

fact, he would fail to illude us even if we could dis- 

sociate him from the melodrama. There were but one 

way in which ‘‘ Hamlet ” could be made a really dramatic 

play. And that were to cut down the part of Hamlet 

so drastically as to reduce him to the level of a 

mere puppet in the melodramatic action; in fact, 

to do to Hamlet what always is done to Claudius. 

The experiment might be made. Of course, it never will 

be made by an actor-manager. Hamlet is too “‘ fat” a 

part for that. Nor, of course, will it ever be made by 

anyone with any sensibility to poetry. But I wonder 

that it has never been made in any of the theatres con- 

trolled by theatrical syndicates. The result might be 

very lucrative indeed. 

Perhaps, after all, the ordinary way of producing 
‘‘Hamlet” is the safest way. Though no one with any 
power of analysing his own emotions would pretend 
that this play appeals to him as drama, everyone likes 
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to see it, because everyone, consciously or not, shares 
my delight in its familiarity. Of course, there is the 
additional excitement of seeing what sort of reading 
A will take of Hamlet, and how B will succeed as 
Ophelia, or C as Polonius. In the case of the Bensons, 
this excitement is lacking. We have all seen them in 
their several parts. Our interest in the performance is 
merely the affectionate desire to renew impressions. It 
may seem like excess of affection to record such im- 
pressions. Enough to say that the Benson company 
acquits itself at the Comedy this year exactly as it 
acquitted itself (in the unabridged version) last year at 
the Lyceum. But if I contented myself with that 
sufficient phrase my article would look skimpy. So 
let me aver that Mr. Benson’s temperament and style 
fully justify him in casting himself for the part of 
Hamlet. He is not a very poetical Hamlet. He is 
thoughtful rather than imaginative, and his bearing 
is distinguished rather than beautiful. Nor does he 
ever seem able to express fully as an actor what 
he knows and feels as a scholar. His voice, his 
face, his limbs, are not safe and ready vehicles 
for transmission of what is in him. In fact, he is 
a made actor, not a born actor. His gestures are 
always of that crudely literal kind which mars rather 
than illuminates the words spoken. When he says 
** The time is out of joint,” he shakes his arms in front 
of him, as though to imply that he feels it in his own 
joints. When he says ‘‘There is nothing evil, but 
thinking makes it so,” he taps his forehead with his fore- 
finger. And these two instances of his method might be 
multiplied infinitely. No gesture at all were better than 
gesture of this mechanical kind. Another drawback is 
his elocution. His voice itself is very pleasant, though its 
modulations do not answer readily to his meaning. But 
his manner of pronouncing his words, and of arranging 
the pauses between them, often makes him almost un- 
intelligible. In his first scene with the Ghost, well as 
I know every line, I had the greatest difficulty in follow- 
ing him. Probably this fantastic delivery of his is due 
to the vast number of times he has played the various 
parts in his repertory. When we do a thing very often 
we begin to take it as a matter of course, to slur it, and 
at the same time to twist it. Thus our signatures are 
always quite different from the rest of our handwriting, 
and much less legible. Thus, also, the crier of wares 
in the street utters a jargon which defies you to guess 
what his wares are. Thus, also, the curate taking a 
Church service, and the toast-master, bidding you 
charge your glasses &c., have fantastic tricks of 
voice quite unrelated to their manner in ordinary life. 
And Mr. Benson’s elocution must surely be attributed 
to the same cause as theirs. However, when all is said, 
Mr. Benson’s Hamlet is a very laudable performance. 
Though it is not full of beauty, it is done with a sense 
of beauty, and with loving thought and care. I hope 
to see it again next year. Coming now to the other 
members of the cast. ... But no. I can say now, 
without appearance of skimping, merely that the other 
members of the cast were as last year. Max. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
SOUTH AFRICAN RACE PROBLEMS. 
To the Editor of the SAruRDAY REVIEW. 


Canterbury, 2 March, 1901. 


Sir,—If you will kindly allow me another word on 
this subject, I wish to see the blacks in South Africa 
treated justly by our people, but without promoting a 
close and permanent relationship between them, or such 
a relationship as must imply political equality and 
inter-marriage. It is a great mistake on the part of 
white colonists to marry savage women with whom 
they come in contact and thus raise a degenerate off- 
spring. On the North American continent the French 
disparaged themselves in this way more than the 
English, and the Spaniards more than the French, and 
very marked and unmistakable have been the results. 
Compare the pure white settlers in Canada at the 
present day with the French half-breeds, or the white 
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inhabitants of the United States with the wretched 
mongrel population of Mexico. One of the principal 
causes of the English obtaining an ascendency in that 
quarter is their inter-marrying only with persons of 
European descent, and thus taking good care to pre- 
serve the race from degeneracy. The male emigrants 
who have gone to South Africa of late have been so 
much more numerous than those of the other sex that 
the majority of them, if tired of a celibate existence, 
have found it impossible to pair there satisfactorily. 
Some years ago three young men from my native 
parish resolved on adventuring to the Cape for the 
purpose of engaging in agricultural pursuits and | 
strongly advised them to take wives with them but 
they refused to do so. Before they had been in 
the colony a twelvemonth, however, two of them 
married Kaffir girls and are now surrounded by 
a poor mongrel progeny when they should have 
been the parents of sturdy colonial Englishmen. At 
the close of the present war we must hope that there 
will be vigorous efforts on the part of the Government 
to assist associated colonisation in such a way as shall 
secure a better balance of the sexes in South Africa. 

Even when there is no intermarrying, a civilised 
people will become brutalised to a great extent by 
associating with a savage community. We may as 
well mix silver with copper and expect no depreciation 
in the value of the white metal thus compounded as to 
imagine that Europeans will suffer no moral detriment 
from herding with an inferior race. It is well known 
that fellowship with the Kaffir kraals has not con- 
tributed to elevation of character. We have heard a 
great deal about the inhuman treatment which the 
blacks of South Africa receive at the hands of the 
Boers, and the charge is undoubtedly well founded, 
but this fact also stares us in the face, that the Boers 
have learnt their barbarity from the Kaffirs themselves. 
The Dutch are not naturally more cruel than the 
English, but, as pioneers or voor-trekkers, they have 
been in further contact with savages than our own 
people, and have suffered much more from their 
occasional depredations and massacres. This has 
made them hard and overbearing in dealing with 
blacks generally whether free or ina state of subjection. 
The Kaffir servants on English farms are generally a 
more docile class, but those who have to control them 
acquire a haughty domineering spirit very much like 
that of Anglo-Indians or Virginian planters. Their 
children also from having niggers constantly at their 
beck and call grow up proud and indolent and are 
disinclined to engage in any healthful manual exertion. 
The worse feature of the situation is, that when a 
superior and an inferior race get associated in this 
way, they cannot effectively blend, and their friendly 
relationship cannot be permanently maintained ; there is 
sure to come atime when separation will afford them 
the only means of escaping from perpetual discord. 

With regard to the introduction of white labour, 
which is so much needed to strengthen our position in 
South Africa, we are not by any means so good 
colonisers as we were fifty years ago owing to the 
great decline which has since taken place in English 
agriculture. Previous to this decline we had many 
sturdy sons of farmers as well as farm labourers who, 
without much of a prospect before them at home, only 
wanted a free grant of land in one of the colonies and 
they could soon erect a habitation and get a living there. 
Now such self-reliant adventurers are not to be found : 
our rural population for a long time past, instead of ex- 
panding has been drifting into towns and the bulk of 
our emigrants are urban people who go to colonial 
towns. Canada and all the colonies are greatly in 
want of cultivators of the soil and they receive many 
foreigners through the Mother Country not being able 
to supply them. It is associated colonisation that we 
want in South Africa under Government supervision, 
for our urbanised people, thgugh more capable than the 
poor Jews, would not be likely to succeed there inde- 
pendently. A considerable outlay is also needed for 
irrigation works, and no permanent success can be 
reckoned on in a country where brandy is cheap unless 
very great care is taken to check intemperance. 

Yours truly, 
Joun VICKERs. 
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**A CARICATURE OF IMPERIALISM.” 
To the Editor of the SarurpDAY REVIEW. 


Queen’s College, London, 18 March, 1gor. 


Sir,—In your article of the 16th ‘inst. entitled ‘‘A 
Caricature of Imperialism,” purporting to be a criticism 
of my work, ‘The Origins and Destiny of Imperial 
Britain,” your reviewer makes certain statements so 
grossly misleading or so entirely false that with every 
wish to make allowances for his ineptitude or his male- 
volence I cannot permit them to pass unchallenged. 

1. Your reviewer accuses me of the prodigal use of 
‘* irrelevant allusions to great names and books.” From 
a work of three hundred pages, abounding in such 
‘‘allusions,” why has your reviewer not selected a single 
instance of this irrelevancy to justify his charge ? Such 
a cowardly attempt to take shelter behind a general 
accusation is surely a departure from the traditions of 
the SaTuRDAY ? 

2. Your reviewer proceeds—‘‘ He (Mr. Cramb) is a 
democrat who takes the opinions of the multitude for 
the voice of heaven, and studies those opinions in the 
pages of the halfpenny newspapers.” The assertion 
and the inference in this sentence are alike false to fact 
and to the whole tenour of this book. 

3. In his representations of the philosophy of my 
work your reviewer displays the same prejudice or the 
same ignorance as in his representation of its politics. 
He accuses me of employing evolution as a catchword, 
and characterises my teaching as neo-Hegelian. Yet 
the central and original design of my work—the 
endeavour to apply the law of tragedy to history and 
to the destiny of States and of man—is foreign to the 
whole position of neo-Hegelianism ; whilst the greater 
part of two entire chapters, those entitled ‘‘ The Vicis- 
situdes of States and Empires” and ‘‘ The Destiny of 
Man,” consists of a criticism directed against evolution 
as affording any satisfactory solution whether oft the 
rise and decline of empires or of human destiny as such. 
I am far from insisting that in these jostling times a 
critic should study the book he reviews ; but no honour- 
able man would brand a work based upon years of 
study and reflection in the manner in which your re- 
viewer takes upon himself to insult this book which he 
patently either has not read at all or has hopelessly 
misunderstood. 

4. Your reviewer, without producing a single syllable 
in support of his assertion, further accuses me of 
pressing too far the conception of the State as an 
organism. In the first, the second, and the seventh 
lectures I have combated this very theory which he here 
accuses me of holding in excessive devotion ! 

5. But it is in his criticism of my theory of the State 
that your reviewer flounders on the most hopelessly 
from one misrepresentation to another, and from one 
misconception to another. He has totally misunder- 
stood the principle which I have endeavoured to 
establish of the relation of the State to individual life, 
to religion, and to art. The least serious study of the 
lecture entitled ‘* What is War?” or of those sections 
of the sixth lecture entitled ‘‘ The Metaphysical Origin 
of the State” and ‘‘The State, Empires and Art” 
should have saved him from this confusion. Similarly, 
he accuses me of seeking to revive the democracy of 
antiquity. Yet one of the chief themes in my book is 
the insistence upon the distinction between the de- 
mocracy and Empire of Britain, and the imperialism, 
monarchic or democratic, of medizval or ancient times. 
Your reviewer can hardly plead that this portion of my 
work is obscure, as every criticism of my book, unless 
his own, contains some reference to, or analysis of, my 
position on this question. 

6. Your reviewer concludes,—‘‘ Mr. Cramb thinks 
that he has said enough in defence of the Boer War 
when he has labelled it as a war made by the will of a 
democracy.” Your reviewer ends as he begins, in mis- 
representation and in talse inference. In the first lecture 
of the second part of my work I have endeavoured to 
show the historical significance of the war in South 
Africa, apart altogether from the history of the events of 
that war. I have pointed out that ove characteristic of 
that war lies in this, that it is the first great war waged 
by the completely constituted democracy of Britain. 
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But the references to that war which occur throughout 
the work, e.g. in the first lecture, in the fifth, and in 
the last, sufficiently refute the ridiculous charge which 
your reviewer here brings against me. 

You will permit me, Sir, to express my surprise that 
a review of this nature false to fact from first line to last, 
and in its inferences unsupported by a single syllable 
from the work it attacks, should have disfigured the 
pages of the Saturpay.—Yours, &c. J. A. CRAB. 


[The review in question could not be personally male- 
volent, seeing that we had never heard of Mr. Cramb until 
we received his book for notice. The tone both of Mr. 
Cramb’s letter and of the review may perhaps be 
explained by our different conceptions of criticism. Mr. 
Cramb thinks a reviewer need not ‘‘ study the book he 
reviews ;” we think he should—and we did, reading 
every word of Mr. Cramb’s ‘‘ work.” We shrink from 
exposing our readers to similar labour, but at the cost of 
some tedium, we are compelled to give a few quota- 
tions from the book, which is itself the real answer to 
its author. (1) For irrelevant allusions we may refer 
to pp. 43-44 where the mention of Sulla leads 
to a mention of his memoirs, this to a catalogue 
of lost literary masterpieces, followed by a super- 
fluous note on the poems of Sulla. Again on 
pp. 104-5 Mr. Cramb cites a long list of those who 
have guided or informed ‘‘ the highest aspirations, the 
very heart of the race.” His list includes the names of 
Dunstan, Michael Scott and Glanvil! A list of any 
kind was unnecessary; a list of this kind, absurd. 
(2) We must refuse to deal again with ‘‘ the whole 
tenour” of Mr. Cramb’s book. But our strictures 
upon his opinions and style may be justified by referring 
to the third section of his first lecture, ‘‘ The Hatred of 
the Nations.” The Jesuits, for example, are there 
called ‘‘the Black League of Loyola.” Mr. Cramb 
then ejaculates : ‘‘ How faithful is the Brotherhood to 
the tradition of its past, undeviating in its worship of 
its three strange Graces—Treason, Assassination, 
Calumny!” France, Austria and Russia are honoured 
by compliments of a similar kind. (3) With the third, 
fourth, and fifth of Mr. Cramb’s objections we must 
deal together. We do not tax him with consistency in 
his political philosophy. He commits at one moment 
the very fallacies which he reprobates at another. His 
so-called Law of Tragedy is a flagrant instance of the 
‘forganic” fallacy which he disclaims. If his ethics 
are not neo-Hegelian, then he does not understand 
what he is saying. We refer our readers to pp. 174, 
226, 256. In the first of these passages Mr. Cramb 
begins thus: ‘‘ War, therefore, I would define as the 
life-effort of the State towards completer self-realisa- 
tion, a phase of the eternal nisus, the perpetual omni- 
present strife of all being towards selt-fulfilment. 
Destruction is not its aim, but the intensification of the 
life whether of the conquering or of the conquered 
State.” (4) As to the Boer war we acknowledge that we 
omitted to notice Mr. Cramb’s first argument; we did 
so because, as stated by him, it read like nonsense and 
our space was limited. It is summed up in two 
passages. On p. 140 ‘‘ This, then, is the first charac- 
teristic of the war, a conflict between two principles, 
the moribund principle of nationality—in the Transvaal 
an oppressive and artificial nationality—and the vital 
principle of the future.” The vital principle of the 
future is ridiculously defined on p. 24 as ‘‘akin to that 
of the prophet of the French Revolution, Diderot, 
‘ Elargissez Dieu’—to liberate God within men’s hearts 
so that man’s life shall be free of itself and in itself to 
set towards the lodestar of its being, harmony with the 
Divine.” It was kindness to Mr. Cramb not to call 
attention to such an argument.—Ep. S. R. | 


THE IRISH LAND COURT. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—Dr. Traill’s letter in reply to Mr. Gordon on 
the reform of the Irish Land Commission Court con- 
tains some most misleading statements. He says the 
assistant commissioners appointed to fix rents ‘‘ were 
almost all tenant farmers, with a few bankrupt land- 
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lords thrown in to make the list look respectable, and 
thus it has happened that the entire property of the 
landlords has been at the mercy of the class whose 
personal interests are necessarily entirely hostile to 
impartiality.” This statement is the reverse of the facts. 
From a Parliamentary return issued in 1897, the year 
of the Fry Commission, it appears that there were then 
seventy-three asisstant commissioners at work. They 
were all required by the rules under which they were 
appointed to have *‘a practical acquaintance with the 
value of land.” Hence it is not surprising that twenty- 
six of them were farmers prior to their appointment. 
The remaining forty-seven, in addition to any farming 
qualification they may have had, were previous to 
appointment either landowners, land agents, receivers, 
estate managers, or valuers. Thus nearly two-thirds 
ef the commissioners were persons of a class whose 
training and sympathies would with some justice 
render them in the eyes of tenants ‘‘ entirely hostile 
to impartiality.” With Dr. Traill in the character of 
rophet, as when he dogmatically asserts that ‘‘ prices 
in Ireland have now about touched bottom,” I shall not 
now deal but will ask you to allow this correction of a 
glaring misstatement.—I am, &c. ScCRUTATOR. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD AND THE 
HOUSING QUESTION. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


House of Commons, 27 March, 1go1. 


Sir,—I think that perhaps your jibe is justified. But 
I think also that there are extenuating circumstances. 
The London School Board for a long period adopted 
the practice of not incurring any liability to re-house, 
by putting in the schedule to its provisional order less 
than twenty houses in one parish in any one year— 
although in the course of two or three annual pro- 
visional orders the number of houses demolished in 
some particular parishes would exceed that number. 
This general practice became part of the administrative 
routine of the Board’s operations long before I became 
a member; and for many years I never heard the 
question mentioned either in committee or on the Board. 
Both parties—Moderates and Progressives— appear to 
have entirely concurred in the arrangement. 

I joined the Board six years ago. I was then new to 
public life. I was new to London. And I am bound 
to confess that, as I confined myself more particularly 
to the school-management side of the Board’s work, the 
question of the Board's sharp practice in this matter of 
re-housing never came under my notice in the remotest 
way, until attention was called to the point in the House 
of Commons in 18q9, and steps were taken to secure 
that the Board should be compelled to re-house for all 
houses demolished in any one parish, whether taken 
down in one year or more—if the aggregate exceeded 
the twenty limit within that parish. 

I was personally astonished that the practice had 
been what it was, and was very glad indeed to know 
that it was to be altered. Of course, with other 
members of the Board, I am equally responsible for its 
operations. But I think you will agree that on such a 
Board, with so vast and so complicated machinery, it 
may well be that some details of the working may 
escape the attention of individual members. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
T. J. MACNAMARA. 


THE OLD ZOO AND THE NEW. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


House of Commons, 21 March. 


Sir,—The ‘clear cut issues” involved in the very 
able and painfully descriptive article on the “ Bastille of 
the Beasts” is worthy of more than passing notice. 
To a lover of animals of all kinds it is a distressing 
indictment and has stirred my inner soul to a depth of 
sorrow and pity, if not shame as well, that such things 
should be tolerated amongst civilised people. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
CummMinc Macpona. 
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REVIEWS. 
OTTOMAN POETRY. 


‘*A History of Ottoman Poetry.” By E. J. W. Gibb. 
Vol. I. London: Luzac. tgoo. 21s. net. 


1" any English poetaster wants to write rondeaux or 
ballads in blue or any other China, he naturally 
turns to a French model, to De Musset, for instance, or 
if he be very curious, to Ronsard or Villon. He does 
this out of sheer perversity, for he has vigorous and 
characteristic English forms to follow if he choose. It 
was otherwise with the unhappy Turk who commenced 
poet in the fourteenth century. He had been so busy 
killing other Turks, and Greeks, and anybody, in short, 
who impeded his path from the Caspian to the A°gean, 
that he had no time to ‘‘ meditate the muse” on any 
straw less robust than a bow shaft. He suddenly found 
himself established in the seats of the Romans of 
‘* Asia” and of the yet more famous Ionians, with 
rather less culture than a Pretorian Boer to support his 
new position withal. There is one thing about the 
Turk that is imperfectly realised, and this is his deep 
respect for learning. It is no doubt common to most 
Oriental peoples ; the Chinese have few higher titles of 
homage than ‘‘ venerable teacher ;” and the wise man 
in India, Persia, and Egypt has always been admired 
with a touching simplicity. Probably Mr. Lang would 
say that it all comes from the reverence paid to 
the medicine man; but whatever its origin, the 
Turk’s appreciation of learning and _belles-lettres 
is a redeeming feature in the mixture of rude virtues 
and ruder vices which he calls his character. Finding 
himself at a disadvantage at the very outset of his 
imperial career, by his lack of letters, he set himself 
to learn. He turned naturally to the most cultivated 
nation he knew, the Persians whom he had conquered 
in the body and to whom he now bowed subject in the 
soul. Persian literature, before ever the Ottoman 
thought of writing, had reached a sheen of polish and a 
perfection of intricate metrical refinement such as few 
languages attain. The Turkish was rough and crude, 
its vocabulary limited and unimaginative, its metrical 
compositions simple and shepherdly. The reed was 
decidedly thin, and its note was harsh. Nevertheless 
the Ottoman poets deliberately set about moulding 
their barbarous tongue to the soft cadences of Persian 
prosody, and enriching their resources by the adoption 
of Persian and Arabic words; and so well did they 
succeed that for five centuries and a half the poetry of 
Turkey breathed the spirit and spoke in the measures 
of the Persian masters. It is only within our own 
memory that some of the more cultivated minds among 
the Osmanli have striven to strike a new note in 
harmony with the national character. 

Ottoman poetry, then, is in a sense a_ bastard, 
begotten by Persian mysticism on the virgin simplicity 
of a foreign idiom. It is essentially artificial, a poetry 
of the lettered few, a euphuistic affectation ; but it is ~ 
not on that account unworthy of study. If originality 
be the one test of true poetry, who then shall be saved ? 
Are we to neglect Horace because he adapted Greek 
metres and Greek turns of phrase? The Osmanlis, 
whilst minutely copying the lyric and romantic poets of 
Persia, brought into their work their own individuality ; 
and men of genius, though working in fetters, contrived 
to enlarge their bonds and even to vary and readjust 
their chains. How they did this is a curious and 
attractive study, and no one could wish for a better 
guide than Mr. Gibb, who has devoted many years 
to the preparation of this interesting volume. How 
much labour was involved in the collection and 
analysis of the materials for this critical ‘‘ History of 
Ottoman Poetry” only those who have engaged in similar 
research can understand. Very often a page of acute 
criticism may represent months of patient reading of 
scattered texts, ending in a luminous generalisation. 
Nor is it easy to achieve what Mr. Gibb has accom- 
plished, to combine uncompromising scholarship with 
pellucid exposition. To write popularly too often 
means mere fluency: to write strictly as a scholar for 
scholars is surely to deprive one’s work of nine-tenths 
of its service to general culture. Mr. Gibb has struck 
the happy mean: he is always scholarly, yet he con- 
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trives to be interesting, and while all Orientalists have 
much to learn from his pages and nothing to disdain, 
any man of ordinary education may understand and 
enjoy the whole book. Such success is very rare, above 
all in Oriental literature. 

This first volume of what promises to be a monu- 
mental work, planned on heroic lines, carries the history 
no further than the middle of the fifteenth century. 
Of great names it includes none more remarkable than 
Ahmedi, Sheykhi, and Nesimi. Yet the period it 
covers is in some respects the most interesting of all, 
for it show the process of conversion, the introduction 
of Persian ideas and style and metre, and the rapid 
development of the characteristic Perso-Turkish forms 
of verse. At the close of this period, with the supre- 
macy of the Ottoman clan, we see the final adoption of 
the Ottoman dialect, out of many others, as the literary 
medium of all West-Turkish peoples, and the substitu- 
tion of an homogeneous language—the tongue of an 
empire—for the provincialism and dialectal varieties of 
the early local writers. We see also the permanent 
adoption of the Persian model, with the inevitable 
result that Ottoman poetry became “artificial, exclusive, 
unpopular.” The plain straightforward Turkish of the 
early didactic poems or mesnevis gave place to the 
euphuistic idiom already seen in Turkish lyrics founded 
on the Persian ghazals, and full of Persian words 
a to the vulgar. But, to quote Mr. 

ibb : 

‘* This artificial idiom bears what the blunt Turkish 
of the mesnevi writers does not, the stamp of culture. 
Through its inherent beauty and the deftness of crafts- 
manship for which it gives opportunity, it has always 
exercised a peculiar charm over artistic and sympathetic 
minds brought within its influence ; and so when Sheykhi, 
writing under the immediate inspiration of Nizdmi, 
introduced it into mesnevi likewise, the fate of the old 
homely Turkish was sealed. Till this poet wrote his 
Khusrev and Shirin, the distinction of style between 
mesnevi and lyric poetry had been strictly maintaired. 
. . . But after Sheykhi wrote, the distinction disappears ; 
subsequent poets, writers of mesnevi as much as writers 
of lyrics, fascinated by the brilliance of the artificial 
idiom, seek to try their strength therein, disdaining the 
common-speech as beneath the dignity of art ; and so in 
the Ottoman poetry into which the West Turkish now 
passes, we find that the divorce is everywhere complete 
between the idioms in which it finds expression and the 
language as spoken by the people. Sheykhi and the 
lyric writers have not only determined what is to be the 
form and fashion of Ottoman poetry ; they have struck 
what is to be the keynote of its strain. The first poets 
were frankly teachers; they delivered their message in 
such a way that no one could doubt their meaning ; 
their words present no tangle of Divine and human 
love. But Sheykhi and the lyric writers speak in meta- 
phors ; they are always hovering on the border-line 
between the sensual and the spiritual ; their ostensible 
subject is human love, but through and beyond this, 
giving to it what it has of life and beauty, is ever felt 
to be the Celestial Glory, the Ecstasy of the Divine.” 

This extract will show, in a slight way, the skill and 
insight with which Mr. Gibb handles his subject. Had 
we space we would quote some of his admirable trans- 
lations, in which he has ingeniously preserved, as far as 
the differences of language permit, the metre and order 
of rimes of the original. It has been objected that he is 
too fond of obsolete and curious words, after the manner 
of some modern translators from Arabic and Persian ; 
but, apart from the difficulty of managing the repeated 
rime of the original without recourse to unusual words, it 
may fairly be urged that since Ottoman poetry is essen- 
tially artificial and affected, the use of rare and curious 
words in the translation has the merit of producing an 
analogous effect. The reader, however, must judge 
for himself, and we will only add that in a strikingly 
able introduction Mr. Gibb has supplied all the informa- 
tion, not only on metres and forms, but on Persian 
philosophy and mysticism, which is necessary for 
the thorough appreciation of Ottoman verse. We 
heartily wish him success in the important work of 
which the present volume forms a most capable and 


worthy beginning. 
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A BIOGRAPHER OF THE DEVIL. 


‘* The History of the Devil and the Idea of Evil from 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day.” By Dr. 
Paul Carus. London: Kegan Paul. 1900. 30s. 
HIS is not the first time that the devil has found a 

biographer, but it is the first time that his 
biography has appeared in so handsome and profusely 
illustrated a volume. Apart from its contents, the 
illustrations alone ought to emsure a sale for the book. 

Many of them are excellent ; nearly all of them are well 

chosen and illustrative of the text. The type, more- 

over, is clear and sumptuous, and surrounded by ample 
margins. 

Some old-fashioned readers, perhaps, might think the 
‘* set-up” of the book too good for its subject-matter. 
But after all the history of the devil is an interesting 
one, and Dr. Carus knows how to arrange his materials 
and throw them into an orderly form. Unfortunately, 
however, the book is not entirely historical. It is written 
with a polemical purpose, and the impartiality of the 
historian is from time to time coloured by the fervid 
zeal of a religious—or, as he would doubtless tell us, a 
philosophic—reformer. Dr. Carus does not believe 
in the existence of a devil at all, and his book is written 
in order to show that such a belief is merely a creation 
of the childish imagination of mankind. As _ the 
cultured Western has grown out of belief in ghosts 
and witches, so too he is growing out of a belief in an 
arch-fiend. Evil exists, it is true; that is a fact which 
cannot be got rid of; but personified evil belongs to 
the infancy of thought. Inthe religion of the future, 
according to Dr. Carus, it will be recognised that God 
‘‘is in the evil” as well as in the good, and that a 
personal God is just as false an idea as a personal 
devil. He is, according to Dr. Carus, ‘‘ superpersonal,”’ 
and so it comes about that ‘“‘the Devil is the most 
indispensable and faithful helpmate of God.” 

The religious purpose which underlies the book has 
led Dr. Carus to include in his biography a good deal 
which from a strictly historic point of view has 
nothing to do with it. The history of the belief in 
devils and demons is mixed up with the psychological 
problem of moral perversion which causes good and 
conscientious men to perpetuate moral crimes for the 
greater glory of God. Not only the witches who kept. 
their sabbaths in the devil’s honour, but also the witch- 
finders and persecutors are held to play a part in the 
history of the devil, as well as the Inquisition and its 
‘* devilish ” methods of extirpating heresy. But this is 
to confuse the historic aspect of demonology with 
the theological ; where there is no avowed worship of 
demons, we have no more right to introduce into a 
history of the arch-fiend the actions of past generations, 
however much they may seem to us to have been 
inspired by perverted notions of morality, than we have 
to deal in the same way with the actions of a modern 
Christian who still believes in a personal devil. It is 
the devil-worshipper and the ideas that have been 
formed about the devil and his angels which properly 
speaking constitute a history of personified evil. 

Dr. Carus is a scholar, and he has therefore gone to 
the best authorities, and his facts are generally trust- 
worthy and pertinent. In the case of ancient Babylonia, 
however, he is not quite up to date; the rapid progress 
of discovery has made the authorities he quotes already 
old-fashioned, and the statements he gives from them 
require to be supplemented and sometimes corrected. 
His account of the Egyptian god Set, moreover, 
produces a wrong impression, and contains a grave 
error. This is the assertion that the nineteenth dynasty 
were ‘‘the shepherd kings”! It is no wonder, 
therefore, that Dr. Carus has misconceived the position 
and character of the god. Set was not ‘* converted 
into Satan with the rise of the worship of Osiris.” The 
worship of Osiris goes back to the prehistoric age 
of Egypt; traces of it have been found even on 
the monuments of the first dynasty recently dis- 
covered at Abydos. Set, on the other hand, did 
not become a symbol of evil till a very late period 
indeed. After the expulsion of the Hyksos his 
temples were restored in the nomes of which he was 
the presiding deity, and the peculiarly national and 
patriotic kings of the nineteenth dynasty paid him 
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especial honour. To the ordinary Egyptian he was as 
much a god, and as little a representative of evil, as 
his twin brother Horus. In early days, indeed, he was 
the god of northern Egypt while Horus was the god 
of southern Egypt, and the union of the two halves of 
the-country was symbolised by combining together the 
two gods Horus and Set. But Set was also the god 
of the desert, and as such the patron of the Bedawin 
tribes who molested the settled Egyptian or, as in the 
case of the Shepherd Kings, conquered the kingdom 
and maltreated its priests. A time came, accordingly, 
when the character of Set was coloured by that of the 
foreigners who were supposed to be specially under his 
protection ; the hatred felt towards them was by degrees 
transferred to the god, and in the Persian epoch Set 
became the demon Typhon, the enemy and slayer of 
Osiris, and the personification of evil. The change of 
feeling in regard to him was doubtless assisted by the 
fact that from the outset he had been the enemy of 
Osiris and Horus in the struggle which formed so 
integral a part of the Osirian myth and into which were 
afterwards imported ideas and elements derived from 
the struggle betweea the Sun-god and his foes. But 
Set originally was not an evil god, and he did not 
become one till the kingdom of the Pharaohs was 
passing away. 

We have dwelt thus long on the chapter devoted by 
Dr. Carus to ancient Egypt because it illustrates the 
danger of building philosophic or theological con- 
clusions on subjects which are not known to the author 
at first hand. A single error often vitiates the whole 
argument. Readers of the book, therefore, who may 
be pained or puzzled by its attitude towards Christianity 
may take heart in remembering that here too the facts 
are numerous and complicated and that the assurance 
which Dr. Carus seems to feel in regard to them is not 
shared by the best Biblical critics or ecclesiastical 
historians. 


UTILITARIANISM. 


‘* The English Utilitarians.” By Leslie Stephen. Three 
vols. London: Duckworth. 1900. 3os. net. 
HATEVER opinion may be held as to the merits 
of Utilitarianism in its lifetime, we can hardly 
doubt that it may be called happy in its death. To few 
men and fewer creeds is it given to find so competent a 
biographer as Mr. Stephen. Indeed, so undeniable are 
his qualifications that ordinary subjects of praise might 
seem almost an impertinence. It might be said that 
Mr. Stephen’s latest work is characterised by accuracy 
and abundance of knowledge, lucidity and incisiveness 
of style, sensible and acute criticism—but what else— 
it might properly be asked—is to be expected froin the 
author of ‘‘The History of English Thought in the 
Eighteenth Century,” and an editor of ‘*‘ The Dictionary 
of National Biography”? One point, however, may be 
rightly emphasised. No man will criticise fairly a phi- 
losophy in which he has not once believed ; and Mr. 
Stephen, though he has drifted in some ways far apart 
from his old creed, still retains the instinctive sympathy 
of one who was a disciple of the school in its best days. 
The three volumes of the work are entitled respec- 
tively Bentham, James Mill and John Stuart Mill. But, 
as Mr. Stephen tells us, he has devoted ‘‘a much 
greater proportion of his work to biography and tocon- 
sideration of political and social conditions than would 
be appropriate to the history of a philosophy.” A 
glance at the headings of some chapters in the first 
volume is sufficient to disclose the truth of this obser- 
vation. ‘‘ Political Conditions,” ‘‘The Industrial 
Spirit,” ‘‘ Social Problems less practised writer 
would have made three volumes on these topics alone. 
But Mr. Stephen goes boldly forward. The Church, 
the Universities, Education, Pauperism—all is grist 
that comes to his mill. Nor does he limit himself to 
the adherents of utilitarianism. There will be found a 
sketch of the views of its enemies Southey and Cardinal 
Newman as well as of its friends Malthus and Ricardo. 
The very width of his survey affords innumerable 
openings for the assaults of an easy criticism. Why is 
so much space given to Stewart and Brown, so little to 
Austin and Grote? Why is there not more systematic 
statemeot and discussion of logical and ethical doc- 
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trines? Every reader can and in many cases will 
frame questions of this kind as his own taste and 
reading dictate. 

But it is not by criticism of this kind that Mr. 
Stephen should be judged. He has shown a sure 
instinct in the choice of treatment of his subject. The 
general effect of his picture is right, however one may 
quarrel with details. He has conveyed half-uncon- 
sciously the true impression that utilitarianism was other, 
far other than a system of philosophy—far other even 
than a system of philosophy framed with reference to 
practical application ; for, as he points out, such a 
reference is to be found in other philosophical schools. 
Paradox as it may sound, the strength of utilitarianism 
lay in the fact that for two generations it succeeded in 
avoiding philosophy, in ignoring the fundamental pro- 
blems of human thought and action. It was the reality 
of the Baconian dream—the philosophy of media 
axiomata. 

That this restricted sphere of work was in all essen- 
tials adopted by the great founder of the school, hardly 
needs proof. ‘To say that Bentham was not a philo- 
sopher is by no means to undervalue his services to his 
country and mankind. He lived in the age of flagrant 
abuses and corruption in law and politics: and his 
robust common sense, his untiring energy brushed aside 
the web of sophisms as obvious as the evils which their 
defenders sought to uphold. He had the courage to 
apply rigorously to institutions devised for practical 
purposes the criterion of the practical man :—how do 
they work? ‘*The characteristic of Bentham’s teach- 
ing,” says Mr. Stephen truly, ‘‘ was not the bare appeal 
to utility but the attempt to follow the clue of utility 
systematically and unflinchingly into every part of his 
subject.” But for this science, not philosophy, was 
needed. Bentham—no doubt unconsciously—had the 
correct instinct that to trouble about the ultimate 
sanction of morality or a final explanation of the exis- 
tence of the State—when abuses are crying for reform 
and fallacies for refutation—is as absurd as to seek, 
with the Captain in Stevenson’s fable, for the rationale 
of any human action, while the ship is sinking. 
Accordingly, the vital problems of philosophy are treated 
only in the most superficial and casual manner. It is 
very characteristic of his method that, as Mr. Stephen 
remarks, he fails to discuss explicitly whether human 
action is necessarily ‘‘selfish.” Similarly, ‘‘ obliga- 
tions” and “rights” are dismissed as ‘fictitious 
entities.” ‘‘The statement that a man is obliged to 
perform an act means simply that he will suffer pain if 
he does not perform it.” Metaphysics is only a 
‘“‘sprig” and that a small one of the branch termed 
logic. Mr. Stephen remarks that his psychology was 
constructed to meet the requirements of his legislative 
theories. The observation is quite as applicable to his 
ethics and political philosophy. 

The heritage bequeathed by Bentham was therefore 
no philosophical system but—to use once more Mr. 
Stephen’s language—the conviction that sound theory 
requires a basis of solid fact, and the fruitful method of 
a minute investigation of particular instances. His 
true successors were Malthus and Ricardo who did for 
economics what Bentham had done for law—who 
substituted for vague theory and sentimentalism an 
appeal to organised experience and definite calculation. 
The event has justified them: and in the science of 
political economy utilitarianism has raised for itself an 
enduring monument. 

There was indeed one disciple of Bentham who with 
ill-spent industry constructed a professed system of 
philosophy on Benthamite principles. In the hands of 
James Mill the conceptions which Bentham and Ricardo 
used as “‘ working hypotheses” for the special sciences 
were erected into fundamental theories of life. The 
justifiable abstraction in law and economics of an 
‘‘ average” man is used to construct a society com- 
posed of self-seeking units, devoid of all truly human 
sentiments : the legislator’s proper disregard of motives 
and appeal to the obvious sanctions of pleasure and 
pain becomes a morality to be based upon an impossible 
summation of pleasurable sensations : and the experience 
of facts which science rightly demanded is perverted 
into a theory of the mind and truth as built up by the 
association and enumeration of ‘‘ separate ” ideas. 
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To refute James Mill’s so-called philosophy is now 
unnecessary. Mr. Stephen himself has pointed out that 
his individualism in ethics and politics is dissipated by 
the perception of the organic character of society to 
which a genuine analysis of the individual brings us: 
while as for his analysis of experience—have not its 
fallacies been pilloried once for all in Mr. Bradley’s 
Logic? Our one regret is that Mr. Stephen still sees a 
philosopher in one whose narrowness of temper and 
mind was the complete antithesis to the philosophic 
spirit. 

But the real philosopher came. Even James Mill’s 
pedantry—taking shape in the worst of all possible 
educations—could not destroy, though it warped, the 
sympathetic largeness of mind and generosity of aspira- 
tion which lend such fascination to the figure of John 
Stuart Mill. The history of the younger Mill’s views— 
simply stated—consists in his gradual emancipation 
from his father’s influence. It matters not to what pro- 
vince of thought we turn. In politics, as Mr. Stephen 
tells, this descendant of the straitest of Individualists 
would allow the State to educate, to nationalise the 
land—even to restrain marriage : in ethics, he is driven 
to admit that the ultimate sanction of morality is ‘“‘a 
subjective feeling in our own minds:” in metaphysics, 
that a mind, which is only a series of feelings, yet 
presents the final inexplicability of being ‘‘a_ series 
which is aware of itself as past and future.” The in- 
consistencies with which his works teem are the very 
proof of his greatness. Starting from the crude 
analysis which his father mistook for a constructive 
philosophy and following in Plato’s words ‘‘ whitherso- 
ever the argument led him ” he demonstrated the hope- 
less inadequacy of the old views. It is true, as Mr. 
Stephen indicates, that no systematic solution of the 
difficulties which he started is to be found in his pages. 
But in philosophy to see the difficulty is more than half 
the battle; and with John Stuart Mill began a new era 
of discussion. 


NOVELS. 
‘*The Tapu of Banderah.” By Louis Becke and Walter 
Jeffery. London: Pearson. gol. 6s. 

The authors have collected into this volume a number 
of their historical articles and short stories dealing with 
the Australasian continent and islands at most times 
since the voyages of Captain Cook, and the effect is far 
from happy. It is irritating to find the characters in 
presumably trustworthy narratives from Sydney records 
of a hundred years ago dressed up in a form part fact 
part fiction and supplied intermittently by the authors 
with imaginary dialogue and ‘‘ business,” and to have, 
again, what might have been a fine account of the 
“* Beginning of the Sea Story of Australia ” crowded to- 
gether into fewer pages than are assigned toa not very 
meritorious piece of fiction about the intrigues and 
ultimate extinction of a kind of beach-combing Mr. 
Stiggins. This in its turn is followed by an account of 


agallant performance in Southern waters by Nelson’s 


Riou ; and so on. Whether it concerns what has been 
lived and understood by the authors themselves, or 
industriously unearthed by them from official records 
and newspaper files, the actual fact is far too in- 
teresting to permit any but the very slightest or the very 
best imayinative setting to appear at all tolerable. The 
volume is another illustration of the truth that it takes 
more than an aggregate of interesting magazine articles 
to make a book. 


‘*The Invaders: a Story of Britain’s Peril.” 
Tracy. London: Pearson. 6s. 

Mr. Tracy seems to take his romance with a serious- 
ness difficult for the reader to share. While our army 
is locked up in South Africa, masses of French and 
German soldiers in mufti land in England and proceed 
to Liverpool as railway passengers, there meeting the 
Franco-German fleet. Thereafter blood and thunder 
reign for some time in the Midlands. England is saved 
largely by the preternatural cleverness of a hotel boot- 
boy who attaches himself to a British officer. As a 
description of a campaign in Utopia the book is amus- 
ing, but its desperate attempts at actuality make it 
absurd. Mr. Tracy does not seem to be a competent 
military or naval authority: he places two commo- 
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dores on one ship, and sends our fleet to bombard 


Antananarivo (why not Pretoria?). We suppose it is 
useless to protest against clumsy handling of real 
persons such as the Emperor William and General 
Mercier—the former the hero, the latter the villain of 
the drama. But it is permissible to say that Mr. 
Tracy’s accounts of Cabinet meetings are genuinely 
funny. 

‘*What may Happen.” By Beatrice Heron Maxwell, 

London: Francis Griffiths. 1901. 35. 6d. 

These stories are described on the title-page as being 
‘‘natural and supernatural.” We have failed to dis- 
cover the natural specimens. All seem to us of a 
particularly unreal, forcible-feeble order. The back- 
ground is of the ‘‘ Bow Bells” description, as a rule: 
the characters, especially the women, in spite of their 
superlative personal attractions (‘‘ dark lashes, close 
and curled, lying on cheeks like a wild rose for fresh- 
ness, &c.’’), justify Pope by having no characters at all. 
Here and there is the germ of an idea. The tale “A 
Malign Influence” has a notion in it and is not badly 
worked out. The painted closing door is effective. 
The rest of the book we found not a little tedious. 

‘* Daddy’s Girl.” By L. T. Meade. London: George 
Newnes. 1901. 3s. 6d. 

This is one of those rather anomalous works that deal 
in infantile pathos for the benefit of adults. In spite of 
the title, Mrs. Meade hardly can have had the nursery 
public in her mind when she wrote it. It would be so 
very demoralising to introduce a frivolous and heartless 
mother like Mrs. Ogilvie, in sharp contrast to her 
angelic offspring, to critical ten-year-olds. ‘‘ Daddy’s 
Girl” is a sometimes engaging little person. Her best 
point is her portrait, frequently repeated, by Mr. 
Gordon Browne, whose thirty-seven charming illustra- 
tions are the making of the book. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Falaise, the Town of the Conqueror.” By A. B. Dodd. 
London: Unwin. Igol. 7s. 6d. 

History can be very pleasantly, if not exhaustively studied, 
through the medium of geography, and information so imparted 
is becoming constantly more popular. Falaise has an impor- 
tance, rare among towns so remote from central routes, in the 
history of France from early times, and may well be compared 
for the wealth of historical incident gathered round it to 
Florence and other North Italian towns. The first part of this 
book treats of the modern Falaise as visited by a tourist on a 
motor tricycle, and has frankly little more pretension to litera- 
ture than many of the chatty guide-books now produced with 
such frequency. The second half, though intended to be 
popular and little more, has a certain charm which is chiefly 
due to the extreme interest of the subject-matter, but also owes 
something to the freshness of treatment. The story of Robert 
—who certainly did not deserve his title of “ the devil”—-and of 
Arlette is told “in fictional form” which succeeds happily in 
bringing out the prettiness of the romance. The incidents also 
of William the Conqueror’s early life are treated with a sense 
of appreciation which if it has not produced real historic 
imagination, at any rate makes the past sufficiently vivid. The 
illustrations, mostly from photographs, are pleasant, but not 
very artistic. 

The New “ Rambler.” 

Mr. Herbert Vivian has always been a wanderer: travel 
is in his blood ; so one is not surprised that his literary energy 
should have taken the turn of a new “Rambler.” Mr. 
Vivian, according to his own prospectus, is to take up the 
thread Johnson laid down, and inaugurate “a return to 
those literary graces Johnson and Disraeli adorned.” He is 
going to revive Toryism, free criticsm, even of the idols 
of the hour, and a reverence for old ideals and a contempt for 
the superstitions of Democracy. These be brave words, Mr. 
Vivian ; macte tua virtute, puer / But our enthusiasm cools 
when we find Mr. Le Gallienne numbered amongst the band of 
ramblers. Does the quest of golden girls strike Mr. Vivian as 
a particularly happy preparation for the high crusade on which 
the “ Rambler” is setting forth? However Mr. Vivian is a bit 
of a wag, and there is certainly humour in putting “ Richard 
Le Gallienne, Esquire,” on the staff of a journal one of whose 
many missions will be to “ cudgel a literary impostor.” We are 
sorry for Mr. Vivian that he cannot adupt the obviously right 
emblem for his crusade, the Rambler Rose : unfortunately it is 
not white. 

“The Clergy List.” London: Kelly’s Directories. 1901. 

No change of any kind seems to have been made in this well- 

known book. | Clearly printed and very accurately compiled, it 
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serves its purpose well. It shows a further fall in the income 
of the clergy, the value of the tithe-rent charge for 1901 being 
lower than it has ever been before. This is a serious fact in 
view of the continued decline in the number of candidates for 
Holy Orders. 


“Twelfth Night Souvenir: Her Majesty’s Theatre.” Produced 
and published by Carl Hentschel, Ltd. London. 1go!. 

A memento of Mr. Tree’s revival: “sumptuous,” we sup- 
pose, is the proper word to describe it. The pictures are 
so many as painfully to crowd quality. Mr. Robert Taber is 
favoured with a quadruple advertisement, figuring in his 
allotted space in the souvenir, and also in red yellow and blue 
as an advertisement of Carl Hentschel’s colortype process. 


“ Memorial Edition of the Book of Common Prayer, with Hymns 
Ancient and Modern.” London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
3S. 

A souvenir of Queen Victoria. Prayer-book, hymn-book 
special commemoration services, with portrait of the late 
Queen, bound together in violet limp morocco. The white device 
on the outside is not pleasing, nor is the coloured title-page. 


“ The Stock Exchange Official Intelligence ” (Spottiswoode 
and Co., 50s.) though rather less in bulk this year—its 20th—than 
last, has been carefully revised up to date, and contains an in- 
valuable précis of information regarding British, Colonial and 
foreign securities. It contains a synopsis of the Company Act 
of igoo, and the financial aspect of Australian Federation is 
dealt with by the Hon. Henry Copeland, the Agent-General of 
New South Wales. 


The annual volume of “Knowledge” contains as usual a 
great variety of articles on scientific, literary and artistic 
subjects, many of them admirably illustrated. “Simply 
worded, exactly described” is its motto. Among the con- 
tributors are Prof. A. C. Haddon, who writes on “ The Evolution 
of Simple Societies ;” Mr. E. W. Maunder, who deals with 
astrology and astronomy ; the Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing, who 
treats of “The World of Crustacea ;” Mr. Grenville Cole, Mr. 
R. Lydekker, and Mr. A. Macdowall. 


We have received the report of the Industrial Law Indemnity 
Fund, which represents a very necessary and praiseworthy 
effort to checkmate the terrorism too often sought to be exer- 
cised by employers over employees in a position to give valuable 
evidence in prosecutions under the Factory Acts. The penalty 
of coming forward as a witness and of answering inspectors 
truthfully has frequently been dismissal, so that others naturally 
fear to do the like. This fund proposes to compensate em- 
ployees who have thus been victimised by finding them new 
situations and granting a weekly indemnity allowance in the 
interim. Many actual cases have been helped in this way. 
We sincerely hope that the fund will be generously and actively 
supported, for it provides the best possible corrective to a form 
of persecution as mean and cowardly as the meanest of human 
beings could devise. The immoral consequences of such 
conduct on the part of employers cannot be exaggerated, as the 
late Home Secretary, Sir Matthew White Ridley, always 
strongly insisted. Communications should be sent to the Hon. 
Sec., Indemnity Fund, 5 Palmer Street, Westminster, S.W. 


SPANISH LITERATURE. 
Sursum Corda. Poema por Gaspar Niiez de Arce. Madrid : 
Mariano Murillo. 1901. 2 pesetas. 

The recent death of Campoamor has left Sr. Nuiez de 
Arce without any rival among Spanish poets. The younger 
writer has nothing of his predecessor’s wit and gaiety, little of 
his cynicism and worldly wisdom, still less of his tact in the 
choice of a subject ; but he matches Campoamor, and perhaps 
surpasses him, in technical excellence, and he possesses a fund 
of intense conviction which, in his hands, becomes a potent 
poetic force. When the famous “ Gritos del Combate” were 
published some five and twenty years ago, it seemed as though 
a great national poet had been born unto Spain, and the series 

poems which followed the first masterpiece proved not 
unworthy of their author. They were read with delight and 
recited with enthusiasm wherever Spanish is spoken. Yet it 
can scarcely be said that Sr. Nufiez de Arce has consistently 
fulfilled the great expectations once formed of him. For one 
thing, he has allowed himself to be absorbed in the wire-pulling 
and tactical combinations which are dignified by the name of 
litics in Spain ; he is no longer young enough to cherish 
illusions in the face of facts, and the experiences of the last ten 
years would appear to have reduced him to the silence of 
discouragement. The publication of a new poem from his pen 
is therefore an agreeable surprise to his admirers, and there 
need be no hesitation in saying that in “Sursum Corda” he 
displays all the art, the vigour and intensity of his best 
days. Ina letter dedicatory to the chief poet of the younger 
generation, Manuel Reina, he explains his motive which, as 
might be anticipated, is purely patriotic. He takes occasion to 
note that Spain’s position is now worse than it was a century 
ago, and emphasises the fact that, after undergoing the 
miseries of foreign, colonial and civil wars, his country has now 
lost the three fragments which remained as relics of a once 
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mighty empire. In the bitterness of his soul he exclaims that 
she has not fallen by a noble hand, declares that she was 
vanquished by brute force while defending an immemorial 
right, and then proceeds to point the moral : 
“ Para que fructifique la simiente 

abramos con la reja y con la pluma 

los surcos de la tierra y de la mente, 

pues cuando 4 la labor que nos sefala 

subimos un peldaijio de la escala 

que a la Ciudad de Dios nos aproxima .. . 

Lodo trabajo es oractén. Oremos.” 


Sr. Nunez de Arce’s message to his countrymen is in fact an 
amplification of Goethe’s “‘ Wir heissen euch hoffen,” and those 
who know Spain best will not think it superfluous ; but our 
concern is with the poet, not with the statesman or politician. 
As a virtuoso in verse Sr. Nunez de Arce has perhaps never 
done anything finer. Reina, Ferrari, Balart and many of their 
contemporaries are excellent craftsmen on a small scale, but 
their talent tends to expend itself on trivialities. Sr. Nuifiez de 
Arce renders his people a more essential service by denouncing 
their idle pessimism ; by invoking a sane public spirit, by 
exercising his lofty eloquence on worthy themes, and by 
endowing Spaniards with a work of art in which they may take 
a just pride. <A foreigner who reads Sr. Nuiiez de Arce for the 
first time is often puzzled to account for his immense reputation, 
and is prone to complain that the thought is familiar and un- 
embellished by striking phrases or elaborate images. Much 
the same reproach has been levelled, especially by foreign 
critics, against Tennyson, and in both cases the charge is 
superficially plausible. It is not, of course, contended by any 
competent judge that either Tennyson or Sr. Niifez de Arce 
will survive in virtue of originality of thought ; it is surely 
enough that each is a master of poetic diction, a national poet 
expressing the historic genius of his race in almost impeccable 
form. And “Sursum Corda” suffices to confirm Sr. Niifiez de 
Arce’s title beyond dispute. 


Cancionero de Antin de Montoro (El Ropero de Cérdoba), poeta 
del siglo xv. WReunido, ordenado y anotado por Don 
Emilio Cotarelo y Mori. Madrid: José Perales y 
Martinez. 1900. 4 pesetas. 

The publication of this interesting collection of poems by the 
brilliant and disreputable tailor-poet of Cérdoba is due to Sr. 
Cotarelo y Mori whose contributions to the history of Spanish 
literature are familiar to all serious students. Hitherto 
Montoro was known chiefly by the specimens of his work 
included in the “ Cancionero General” of Hernando del Cas- 
tillo or in the curious “Cancionero de obras de burlas provo- 
cantes 4 risa,” reprinted some sixty years ago in London by 
Usoz y Rfo. The present collection includes one hundred and 
nine pieces unpublished till to-day, and thus enables us to form 
a more precise idea of the poet’s versatile, unseemly talent. 
Moreover, it is preceded by a learned introduction which sum- 
marises the few facts that have been ascertained concerning 
Montoro’s personality and life, and which reconstitutes the 
innumerable polemics in which he shared. This is much to be 
grateful for, and the service done will be appreciated by all who 
are interested in the historical development of Spanish verse 
during the fifteenth century. Yet we could wish that Sr. 
Cotarelo had withheld the collection for a few weeks and thus 
availed himself of the fresh material which has recently been 
discovered by Sr. Uhagon in a manuscript cancionero belonging 
to the Condesa de Castafieda. Nor is this an isolated case of 
speed defeating its own ends. The preface and notes, useful as 
they unquestionably are, contain certain errors of detail which 
imply a hastiness of revision absolutely foreign to Sr. Cotarelo 


y Mori’s usual scholarly methods. For instance, that more or, 


less notorious anthologist, Juan de Baena, is incontinently 
classed (p. x.) among the conversos 6 judios, as though the 
matter were established beyond all reasonable doubt. This, 
however, is far from being the case. That Baena was a Jew is 
certainly possible, but an off-hand positive assertion in that 
sense is altogether unjustifiable, for the theory of his Hebrew 
origin is apparently based on nothing better than a misreading 
of a word in the prologue to Baena’s cancionero. Sr. Cotarelo 
y Mori is an accomplished palzographer and, had he turned to 
the facsimile page inserted in Pidal’s edition of 1851, he must 
have seen at a glance that zzdivo had been mistaken for judino. 
The error was corrected some forty years ago by the Orientalist 
Miiller ; but its vitality is incredibly great, and the mistake bids 
fair to be repeated till the end of time. Again, in No. lxxxvi. 
Montoro writes 

No sabeis como gané 

carta de cristiano lindo? 
Sr. Cotarelo y Mori interprets /indo by converso: not un- 
naturally, since it is certain that Montoro was, in fact, a Chris- 
tian convert. Yet we venture to think that the editor’s inter- 
pretation must be rejected. Manifestly Montoro used the ex- 
pression as it is used in the “ Crénica de Don Alvaro de Luna,” 
as an equivalent to cristiano viejo, implying that his personal 
orthodoxy was altogether unimpeachable. These are, perhaps, 
small matters ; but in a writer of Sr. Cotarelo y Mori’s reputation 
we are entitled toexpect the most exemplary accuracy. As it is 

(Continued on page 410.) 
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we can but regret that he has hurried over a piece of work which 
demanded infinite patience. However it would be ungracious 
to deny that he throws considerable light on an obscure period 
of literary history, and that his historical notes help to elucidate 
many passages of a most difficult text. This alone is so much 
to the good. 


Los Senores de Hermida. Novela, critica y cuentos por Juan 
Ochoa con un prologo por D. Leopoldo Alas y un articulo 
biogrdfico por D. Rafael Altamira. Ilustraciones de 
Arturo. Carretero. Barcelona: Juan Gil. 19CO. 
2 pesetas 50C¢. 

The premature death of Juan Ochoa has been deeply regretted 
by all those readers of Spanish fiction who had been accustomed 
to regard him and his Valencian rival, Sr. Blasco Ibédnez, as 
the natural successors of Valera and Pereda, and his Joss has 
been felt all the more severely since Sr. Blasco Ibdfez has 
chosen to devote himself to the republican propaganda. 
Ochoa’s previous stories—‘Un Alma de Dios” and “Su 
Amado Discipulo ”—had revealed a delightful talent, an elegant 
simplicity and a faithfulness of observation which had been 
instantly recognised and welcomed by a public jaded with 
clumsy imitations of French models. For Ochoa was, above 
all things, national : in his hastiest improvisation he remained 
an incorrigible Spaniard. Just as Pereda knows the towns and 
fishing-hamlets of Cantabria—* la Montana”—so Ochoa knew 
Oviedo, Avilés, and the whole Asturian countryside, and both 
authors have so used their local knowledge that it has been 
charged against them that their characters are purely provincial 
and therefore of limited interest. This surely implies a strange 
intellectual confusion. Like Calisto or Sancho Panza, Cancienes, 
Felipete and the shoemaker Espinaca are local in unimportant 
particulars, but in all essentials they are as universal as 
Falstaff or as Parson Adams. And they are no less real. 
It is characteristic of Ochoa’s genius—for it was nothing 
less—that he should succeed best in depicting person- 
ages who are wholly free from any suggestion of eccen- 
tricity, a point in which he contrasts curiously with Pérez 
Galdés whose most living types are psychological exceptions 
like Angel Guerra or Leén Roch. This artistic power of inter- 
esting us in simple commonplace—-almost banal—persons and 
events is admirably manifested in “ Los Senores de Hermida.” 
José, Ana, Dona Socorro and Numa are precisely such figures 
as might be met with in any town between La Coruna and 
Alicante, nor are their experiences in any way singular ; yet by 
an infinitude of dexterous touches Ochoa develops the person- 
ality of each member of the quartette and leads up to a pathetic, 
inevitable conclusion. It might be too much to say that “ Los 
Sejiores de Hermida” is a masterpiece : it is at least a masterly 
example of the short story. “ Libertad,” “ La Ultima Mosca” 
and the “ Historia de un Cojo” are litde more than brilliant 
sketches, wanting in form and finish, thrown off for a special 
occasion. The verses at the end of the volume are interesting 
as metrical exercises and as revelations of a highly impression- 
able temperament. Of more substantial value are the letters to 
Campoamor and Pereda, in both of which Ochoa’s irony is 
accompanied by a critical insight hitherto unsuspected in him. 
He might clearly have accomplished an admirable, necessary 
mission in the field of criticism ; but he knew himself minutely, 
and readers of his latest—his last—book will agree in thinking 
that he chose the better part. 


Estudios de Historia y de Critica Literaria. Por Leopoldo 
Augusto de Cueto, Marqués de Valmar. (Vol. 116, 
Coleccion de Escritores Castellanos). Madrid: Sucesores 
de Rivadeneyra. 1900. 4 pesetas. 

The notable historical sketch of the literature and more 
especially the poetry of the eighteenth century written 
by the Marqués de Valmar, and his elaborate edition of 
Alfonso’s “ Cantigas” have given him so prominent a 
place among -eentemporary Spanish critics that only Sr. 
Menéndez y Pelayo can be ranked above him. It is therefore 
not a little astonishing that we should have had to wait so long 
for the publication of his essays in a permanent form. The 
present collection will come as a surprise to many who have 
associated the writer with philological studies upon the primi- 
tive forms of Peninsular lyrical verse, and who are unaware of 
the fact that his “ Doia Maria Coronel” was played at the 
Teatro Principe longer ago than most of us can, or any of us 
care to, remember. It is unfortunate that no use has been 
made of the material available in the columns of “El Orbe” 
and “ El Piloto,” two magazines of great importance for the 
history of the Romantic movement into which the Marqués de 
Valmar was drawn through the influence of his brother-in-law, 
the Duque de Rivas, famous as the author of “ Don Alvaro,” a 
literary landmark comparable to “ Hernani.” But. incomplete 
as it is, the volume is welcome. It shows a remarkable know- 
ledge, not only of the Spanish theatre, but of the minutiz of 
dramatic history in Greece, France and England. Each paper 
is distinguished by a precision and volume of information not 
easily matched elsewhere, and even specialists will meet with 
much that is new to them in “La Leyenda de Virginia en el 
Teatro” and “ Los Hijos Vengadores de la Literatura Dramé- 
tica.” The no less learned and acute examination of Baena’s 
song-book certainly deserved to be rescued from the iniquity of 
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oblivion, but unluckily it has not been revised in the light of 
more recent investigations. Oddly enough, the author also refers 
(p. 167) to the “ Jew Baena,” thus falling into the same mistake 
that we have already noted in Sr. Cotarelo y Mori’s preface to 
Montoro ; and there are two or three other blemishes which we 
could wish away. Yet, on the whole, we scarcely know any 
volume which gives a more favourable impression of Spanish 
scholarship and literary amenity. 


Vida y F-scritos de Juan Clemente Zenea, Por Enrique Piteyro. 
Paris: Garnier. 1901. 3f. 5o0c. 

This book is something more than the biography of a minor 
poet: it is a contribution to the history of literature in the 
South American continent. With Luaces and Mendive, Zenea 
makes up the poetic trio which succeeds Heredia and Gertrudis 
Gomez de Avellaneda. Some part of the attention which 
Zenea has excited is due, no doubr, to the tragic circumstances 
of his death. After years of conspiracy and exile, he returned 
to Cuba, was captured by the Spaniards, and was shot at 
Cabana in 1871. According to the story of Zenea’s friends, 
the tragedy is deepened by the fact that Zenea was the bearer 
of a safe-conduct at the time of his capture and if, as seems 
likely, this version be correct, his execution was a peculiarly 
indefensible crime. So excellent is the literary section of the 
volume that we shall look forward with special interest to Sr. 
Pineyro’s promised History of Romanticism in Spain ; but we 
should be even more grateful for a sketch of South American 
literature generally. 


For This Week's Books see page 412. 


MEDOC.—VIN ORDINAIRE, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. 
The quality of this wine will be found equal to wine usually 14/6 8/3 
sold at much higher prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old in bottle. On com- 
parison it will be found very superior to wine usually sola at 
higher prices. The appreciation this wine meets with from 
the constantly increasing number of customers it procures 17/6 9/9 
us in London and the Tascluns gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to 
any Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great Britain to 
equal them in value. 
We regret the increased duty compels advance of 6d. per doz. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
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LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 20 MARKEr STREET. 
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Coffee. 
THE MOST 
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COMFORTING. 


ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO 


Is the best dentifrice you can use; it Whitens the Teeth Prevents and Arrests 
decay, and Sweetens the Breath. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and A. RowLanvs & 
Sons, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


Price 1s., post free. 


NDIGESTION: Its Causes and Cure. By JOHN 
H. Crarke, M.D. London: James Epps & Co. (Ltd.), 170 Piccadilly, and 
48 Threadneedle Street. 


Third Editior. 30th Thousand. Price 6d. 
TURKISH BATHS » Their Relation to Health and the 
® Senses, and their Bearing on 
Strength and Beauty.— Mr. Lexxox Peirsox, 35 Richmond Road, West- 
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WHEN BUYING 
A BICYCLE, } 


If they are not 


the machine is not cheap at any price. 
THE DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE CO., LTD., 
Factory: Alma Street, Coventry ; 
( 160 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 
BRANCHES: Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Nottingham, 
Manchester, Glasgow, Dublin, &c. 


Trade Mark. 


IMPERIAL ROVER CYCLES 
AUT OPTIMUM 


AUT NIHIL. 


FITTED WITH 
BALL-BEARING 
FRICTIONLESS 
FREE-WHEEL 
AND TWO BRAKES 
T ORDER. 


PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


THE ROVER CYCLE CO., LTD., Meteor Works, COVENTRY. 


LONDON {19 HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. BIRMINGHAM : 
ae “(157 NEW BOND STREET, W. 9 BROAD ST. CORNER. 


ESTABLISHED 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 
h on the minimum monthly balances, when not 


drawn below £100. o 
10 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 10 
3g h on Deposits, repayable on demand. 3 v4 


STOCKS AND SHARES, 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 


Me 
Telephone No. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 


‘olborn. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ BirKBECK, LONDON.” 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope.) 
ead Office, 10 Ciement’s Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and 
go Branches in South Africa. 
Subscribed Capital 


%5,000,000 
41,250,000 
ee ++ €1,200,000 
This Bank grants drafts on, and transacts every 
iver Colony, Transvaal, 


WILLIAM SMART, London Manager. 


ORIENT LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
Managers {F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
(ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO./ Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W 


~REAT BARGAINS in everything useful in or about 


J a house (from an Autograph toan Orchid, from a Toy to a Typewriter, a 
Mail Cart to a Motor Car, é&c.) are to be obtained through THE Bazaar, ExcliaNGE 
AND Mart Newspaper, Easily, Cheaply, and Quickly. ‘“‘ Like all grand concep- 
tiens, the process is remarkable for its simplicity.” If you want to sell anything for 
which you have no present use. you can doso most readily and advantageously 
through the medium of the same paper. In addition the vast amount of interesting 
and practical information contained in its pages makes THe Bazaar, EXCHANGE 
AND Mart an unequalled journal for the Amateur and Collector. Get a copy and 
judge for yourself. 34th year of publication. Price 2d., at all Newsagents’ and 
Railway Bookstalls, or specimen copy post free for 3d. in stamps from the Office, 
170 Strand, London, W.C. 


(CHELTENHAM COLLEGE. THE ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY arst, 22nd, and 23rd. 

ELEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least of value ranging between £82 
and £20 per annum will be awarded; also ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £35 per 
annum tenable for three years for Sons of Old Cheltonians only; also FOUR 
SCHOLARSH'PS confined to Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations ; 
also s*veral HOUSE EXHIBITIONS of £20 per annum; and ONE SPECIAL 
EXHIBITION of £60 per annum for Sons of Officers of the Navy or Army who 
have lost their lives in the South African War. Senior Candidates must be under 15 
= — Candidates under 14 on May 1st. Apply to the BURSAR, The College, 

eltenham. 


PAUL’S"SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 


~ be held at St. Paul's School, West Kensington, on Tuesday, April 16th, and 


SUNDAY CONCERT SOCIETY. QUEEN’S HALL. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS. 


: Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Newman's Queen's Hall Orchestra. Every Sunday Afternoon at 3.30. 
Tickets, 3s. to 6d. Admission Free. E. F. Jacques, Hon. Sec. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
GOOD FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 3. 


GRAND ORCHESTRAL CONCERT. 

Newman's Queen's Hall Orchestra (Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Wood). Vocalist, 
Mr. Philip Brozel. Vorspiel, “‘ Lohengrin” (Wagner). Symphony in B minor 
(Pathétique) (Tchaikowsky). Good Friday Music, “ Parsifal” (Wagner). Overture, 
“*Oberon” (Weber). 7s. 6d.. 5., 2s. 6d., 1s. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
GOOD FRIDAY EVENING at 7.30. 


GRAND SACRED CONCERT. 

Miss Florence Schmidt, Madame Kirkby Lunn, Miss Jessie Goldsack, Mr. 
Gregory Hast, Mr. William Ludwig, Mr. Denham Price, Mrs. Brown Potter, Mr, 
W. H. Squire, Miss Miriam Timothy, the Misses Cerasoli, Mr. W. S. Hoyte, Mr. 
Percy Pitt, Mr. Alfred H. West. 7s. 6d., 5s., 2s. 6d., 15. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 
EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET, LES PAPILLONS. 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.30. 


“ Universally acknowledged to be the most artistic souvenir ever offered to the 
public.” 


THE SOUVENIR OF 


“TWELFTH NIGHT,” 


As presented by Mr. Beerbohm Tree at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. 
This Unique Souvenir contains :— 
Twelve reproductions in colour of oil paintings by Mr. Charles 
A. Buchel. 
Introductory Note by Mr. Beerbohm Tree. 
An account of the literary and stage history of ‘‘ Twelfth Night.” 
Full vocal and pianoforte scores of Mr. Andrew Levey’s songs : 
**Oh Mistress Mine,” 
‘* When that I was and a little tiny boy,” 
as sung by Mr. Courtice Pounds. 
‘ The whole of the Paintings have been reproduced by the CARL HENTSCHEL 
COLORTYPE process. 
Copies will be forwarded post free on receipt of P.O. for 2s. 6d. by the Publishers, 
CARL HENTSCHEL, Ltd., 
182, 183 & 184 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


The Souvenir is on sale at Her Majesty's Theatre. 


COLLECTION OF THE LATE MR. - HUBBARD. SOLD BY 
oO 


R 
RDER OF THE EXECUTORS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SEL|. by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, the 1st of April, 1901, and Two following Days, at 
1 o'clock precisely, 

Engravings, Drawings, and a few Oil Paintings, comprising the Collection of 
the late Mr. J. R. HUBBARD (sold by order of the Executors), including mezzo- 
tint and other portraits, a series of portraits afver Sir Joshua Reynolds, engravings 
of the English and French Schools, drawings in water-colours, large modern 
engravings and modern etchings and sporting prints. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


BOOKS, MSS., &c. 
Messrs. H. H. HODGSON & CO., 


AUCTIONEERS OF BOOKS AND LITERARY PROPERTY OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and promptly offered for 
Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made for Probate 
or other purposes. 
AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane (Fleet Street end). 
Established 1809. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO, 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, AND PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITULIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 

AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED 
AND ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: ‘* BookKMEN, LONDON.” Code: Unicopr. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West agrd Street, New 
York, and 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIc¢ to the excellent facilities pre- 
sented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the. most favourable 
terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS and for ALL 
AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.  _ 

CATALOGUE sent on application 


ELLIS & ELVEY, | 

DEALERS IN OLD and RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS and PRINTS, 

SPRING CATALOGUE (No. 96) Now Ready. Price Sixpence. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED. VALUATIONS MADE. 


following “% for filling up about eight vacancies on the Foundation. Full par- 
ticulars can be obtained on application to the Bursar. 


29 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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MAGMILLAN & CO.'S LIST 


Important New Work on China. 


A YEAR IN GHINA, 1899-1900. 


By CLIVE BIGHAM, C.M.G. 


Late Attaché to H.M. Legation at Peking. With Illustrations. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


[Ready on Tuesday. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN CRETE 


NOW READY. 4to.- 10s. 6d. 


THE ANNUAL OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 


*,* The contents include the ogg ay A Reports (1) by Mr. ARTHUR 
EVANS on ‘The Palace at Knossos ;" (2) by Mr. D. G. HOGARTH on “ The 
ae. " Both are the fullest statements yet published and are abundantly 
illustrated. 


ILLUSTRATED PRESENTATION EDITIONS NOW READY. 


sz,oo0 | ELIZABETH AND HER 
GERMAN GARDEN. 


e Extra crown 8vo. Illustrated Edition. White buckram, gilt 
edges, 8s. 6d. net. OrpinaAry 6s. 


THE SOLITARY SUMMER. 


27,000 
By the Author of ‘‘ EL wry tty AND HER GERMAN Copies 
GA 
Extra crown &vo. Illustrated Edition. White buckram, gilt Sold. 


edges, 8s. 6d. net. Orpinary Epition. 6s. 


NOW READY. Price 1s. 


THE NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


February, 1901. With Biographical Notices of its Members. Reprinted from 
the ** Times.” 


NEW VOLUME BY CANON ROBINSON. 


UNITY IN CHRIST, and other Sermons. By 


Rosinson, D.D., Canon of Westminster. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A NEW HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF 


COMMON PRAYER, with a Rationale of its Offices. On the Basis of the 
Former Work by Francis Procter, M.A. Revised and Rewritten by 
Watcrer Howarp Frere. M.A, Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


THE PROBLEM OF CONDUCT. A Study 


in the Phenomenology of Ethics. By Atrrep Epwarp Taytor, Assistant 
Lecturer in Greek and Philosophy at the Owens College, Manchester. 8vo. 
12s. net. [Ready on Tuesday. 


MACMILLAN’S MACAZINE. 


Price 1s. Contents For APRIL: 


IN THE ADVANCE, ‘By Ernest THE CENSUS-SCHEDULE. By 
Dawson (Lumsden’s Horse). GeorGceE Bizet. 
LITERATURE AND DEMO. THE ISLAND OF THE CURRENT. 
CRACY By Cuartes Epwarpes. 
THE SECRET OF IRELAND. By BOOK-HUNTING., 
STEPHEN Gwynn. THE = AND THE PROB- 
STUDIES as SHAKESPEARE'S LEM. By Eric Parker. (Con- 
HISTORY. By J. L.Erry. IV.— clusion.) 
Henry the Eighth. THE MAN IN THE RANKS. By 
SCARNING HOUSE. Oxe Has SERVED. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The APRIL NUMBER contains: 
renee AL REMINISCENCES OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 
DOW THE RHINE. III.—Koblenz to Rotterdam. By AvGusTINE 
K. C. Pictures by André 
THE CRACK IN THE HEADBOARD. 
“* Deacon Bradbury.’ 
OLD MANOR HOUSE GARDENS. By Rose Stanpisu NIcHoLs. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of Genera Interest. 


By Epwin Asa Dix, Author of 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR THE YOUNG. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price rs. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
The APRIL NUMBER contains: 


THE SaETaS PRINCESS VICTORIA AND HER DOLLS. By Etisa- 
BETH FINLEY 
A MODERN MAGICIAN (Robert Houdin). By Tupor Jenks. 
TWO BOYS AND A MOUNTAIN LION. Story. By Wittiston Hoven. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


MACMILLAN and co., Limited, London. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

The Journal of Mrs. Fenton: a Narrative of her Life in India, the 
Isle of France [Mauritius], and Tasmania during the Years 
1826-1830 (With a Preface by Sir Henry Lawrence, Bart.). 
Arnold. 8s. 6d. net. 

Lord Rosebery : Imperialist (J. A. Hammerton). Partridge. Is. 6d. 
net. 

Some Records of the Later Life of Ilarriet, Countess Granville (Susan 
H. Oldfield). Longmans. 16s. net. 

CLAssiIcs. 

Herodotus, Book IV. Chaps. 1-144 (Edited by W. J. Woodhouse). 
Clive. 45. 6d. 

FICTION. 

Children of Hermes (Hume Nisbet). Hurst and Blackett. 35. 6d. 

The Cardinal’s Rose (Van Tassel Sutphen). Harpers. 6s. 

A Soldier of the King (Dora M. Jones). Cassell. 6s. 

Lest We Forget (Joseph Hocking). Ward, Lock. 3s. 6d. 

A Daughter of Patricians (F. Clifford Smith). Unwin. 6s. 

Peasant Lassies: Tales of Norway (Jutta Bell-Ranske). Freemantle. 

The Career of a Beauty (John Strange Winter). White. 

Taken by Assault (Morley Roberts). Sands. 6s. 

Babs the Impossible (Sarah Grand). Hutchinson. 6s. 

The Great Magician (T. R. Threlfall). Ward, Lock. 35. 6d. 

Pro Patria (Max Pemberton). Ward, Lock. 6s. 

Idylls of the Fells (J. T. Kingsley-Tarpey). R. Brimley Johnson, 
35. 6d. 

Queen’s Mate (Morice Gerard). Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 

Mountains of Necessity (Hester White). Blackwood. 6s. 

The Heritage (Edwin Pugh and Godfrey Burchett). Sands. 6s. 

HISTORY. 

Beowulf and the Fight at Finnsburg (John R. Clark Hall). Sonnen- 
schein. 55. net. 

‘* Heroes of the Nations:” Saint Louis [Louis IX. of France], the 
Most Christian King (Frederick Perry). Putnams. 5s. 

The Matriculation History of England (C. S. Fearenside. Second 
Edition). Clive. 35. 6d. 

The Life of a Regiment: The History of the Gordon Highlanders 
from its Formation in 1794 to 1816 (Lieut.-Col. C. Greenhill 
Gardyne). Edinburgh: David Douglas. 28s. net. 

The Scottish Parliament before the Union of the Crowns (Robert S. 
Rait). Blackie. 55. net. 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

The Romance of the Heavens (A. W. Bickerton). Sonnenschein. 5s. 

The Psychology of Jingoism (J. A. Hobson). Richards. 2s. 6d. 

The Total Solar Eclipse of May, 1900(Edited by E. Walter Maunder). 
Knowledge” Office. 75. 62. 

The Meaning of Good : a Dialogue (G. Lowes Dickinson). Glasgow : 
Maclehose. 3s. 6d. net. 

British Power and Thought : an Historical Inquiry (The Hon. Albert 
S. G. Canning). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

A Study of Social Morality (W. A. Watt). Edinburgh: Clark. 6s. 

The Psychology of Reasoning, based on Experimental Researches in 
Hypnotism (Alfred Binet). Chicago: Open Court Publishing 
Company. Is. 6d. 

An Enquiry concerning the Principles of Morals (David Hume). 
Chicago: Open Court Publishing Company. Is. 6d. 

The Elements of Darwinism (A. J. Ogilvy). Jarrold, 2s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY, 

Unity in Christ and other Sermons (J. Armitage Robinson). Mac- 
millan. 6s. 

The Books of the New en (The Rev. Leighton Pullan). 
Rivingtons. 45. 6d. n 

Family Prayers for Four W ae (O. H. C.). Nisbet. 2s. 6d. 

The Evangelical School in the Church of England (H. C. G. Moule). 
Nisbet. 2s. 

A Manual for Confirmation (T. Field). Rivingtons. Is. 


TRAVEL. 


The Land of the Moors: a Comprehensive Description (Budgett 

Meakin). Sonnenschein. 15s. 
VERSE. 

Nell : a Tale of the Thames (Heather Bigg). Kegan Paul. 5s. net. 

The Passing of Victoria: the Poets’ Tribute (Edited by J. A. 
Hammerton). Horace Marshall. 35. 6d. 

The Margin of Rest (Amos Valiant). Elliot Stock. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Athens, The Annual of the British School at (No. VI., Session 
1899-1900). Macmillan. tos. 6d. 

Au Pays du Caoutchouc (Par Eugéne Ackermann. Avec trois vues 
Phototypiques). Rixheim: Imprimerie F. Sutter et Cie. 

Catalogue Art. Spottiswoode. 2s. 6d. 

Chaplains at the Front (by One of Them). /artridge. 2s. 6d. 

Chaucer: The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, The Knightes Tale, 
The Nonnes Prestes Tale (Edited by an H., Liddell). New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 3s. 6 

Cities and Citizens, or Britain’s Next Fae (The Author of ‘A 
Colony of Mercy”). Horace Marshall. 6s. 

Common Sense Army, A (By the Author of ** An Absent-Minded 
War’). John Milne. 2s. 6d. 

Complete Works of John Keats (Vol. IV. Edited by H. Buxton 
Forman). Glasgow: Gowans and Gray. Is. 6d. 

Concerning Marriage (Rev. E. J. Hardy). Ward, Lock. 1s. 

Cottage Homes of England, The (W. Walter Crotch. Second 
Edition). King. 2s. net. 

(Continued on page 414.) 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.’s List. 


TWENTIETH GENTURY INVENTIONS. 


A Forecast. 
By GEORGE SUTHERLAND, M.A. 
Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. net. 

CONTENTS :—Inventive Progress Natural Power — Storage of 
Power—Artificial Power — Road and Rail — Ships—Agriculture — 
Mining—Domestic—Electric Messages, &c.—Warfare—Music—Art 
and News—Invention and Collectivism. 


*,* The great majority of the forecasts in this book are based on 
actual records of the trials of inventions which, in the author's opinion, 
distinctly have a future lying before them in the years of the twentieth 
century. 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
With 6 Portraits. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


A Fragment. 
By the Right Hon. Professor F. MAX MULLER, k.M. 


ConTeNTS :—Introductory—Childhood at Dessau—School- -days at 
Leipzig —University—Paris—Arrival in England—Early Days at 
Oxford—Early Friends at Oxford—A panne on. 


With 17 Portraits. 8vo. 16s. net. 


SOME RECORDS OF THE LATER LIFE OF 


HARRIET, 
COUNTESS GRANVILLE. 


By her Granddaughter, the Hon. Mrs. OLDFIELD. 


A SUBALTERN’S LETTERS TO HIS 
WIFE (THE BOER WAR). Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

CoNTENTs :—Children of the Veldt—Arcades Ambo — How Riming- 
ton took Brandfort—Dumb Colleagues—Army Reorganisation—The 
Eternal Kaffir—The Boer’s Life—Ours and Others—A Buck Hunt— 
Farming—The Family Party—The Towns —Boot and Saddle. 


THE AGE OF DECISION: being Five 


Sermons to Young Men preached at Cambridge in St. Giles’s 
Church. With an Introductory Essay, and a Sermon preached at 
Charterhouse on Founder’s Day, 1900. By the Rev. P. N, 
Waccett, M.A., of the Society of St. John the Evangelist, 
Cowley St. John, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


CHRIST AND HUMAN LIFE: Lectures 
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BRITISH COMMUNICATION WITH EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA. By 
Evetyn Cecit, M.P. 
COMPANY LAW REFORM. ByR. E.wes, M.Inst.C.E. 
ROBERT BROWNING THE MUSICIAN. By Miss "A. GoobrRICh-FREER. 
ENCYCLOPDIA MAXIMA. By Herverr A. Gites, LL.D. (Professor of 
Chinese at the University of Cambridge). 
THE FIRST QUEEN OF PRUSSIA. By W. H. Witkix 
a) ADV ANCED * VIEW OF THE “CHURCH CRISIS.” By the Rev. 


J. 
AUGU RODIN. By the Counr pe Sotssons. 
THE ‘S TEST DECLARATION. By Sir GeorGe Suexstron Baker, 


Bar 
LORD. ‘CURZON IN INDIA. By SrerneEN WHEELER. 
LAST MONTH. By Sir Wemyss Reirp. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LrpD. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


No. 1026. APRIL, 1901. 2s. 6d. 


DIES IR-E. By Lixesman. 

SOME EDITORS—AND OTHERS. 

THE BABIES IN THE BUSH. By Henry Lawson. 

THE FOOTBALL NATIONS. By Hamisn Srvuarr. 

DOOM CASTLE: A ROMANCE. By Munro. Chapters XXV.-XXX. 

THE JEOPARDY OF GREEK. By H. AUDEN. 

A DEFENCE OF LITERATURE 

RUSSIA'S AIMS. 

MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD: 
LITERATURE AT OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE—UNTAUGHT AND UNTEACHABLE— 
CuLture AND FLAGRANT SENTIMENTALISM—THE FUTILITY OF 
Mopern CriticisM—Tue DiscirLinE oF THE CLassics—THE Best SCHOOL 
FOR AMBASSADORS. 


=. —- OF THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF AND ARMY 
ORM 
ANTI-ENGLISH SENTIMENT IN GERMANY. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EpinpurRGH AND LONDON. 


NOW READY. 
At all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalis. 
The APRIL NUMBER of the 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


Edited by GEORGE R. HALKETT. 


Price ONE SHIL LING, 


Among the principal Contents are :— 


QUEEN VICTORIA AS A MORAL FORCE. 
By the Right Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, M.P. 


THE BLACK CITY: London Smoke illustrated by many Photo- 
graphs. By Sir W. B. RICHMOND, R.A. 
THE TRAINING OF OUR OFFICERS — SANDHURST. 
Fully Illustrated. By the Author of ‘* An Absent-Minded War.’ 
There are other articlgs of IMMEDIATE INTEREST, several charming 


SHORT STORIES and ILLUSTRATED POEMS, and many pages of 
Exquisite Illustrations, and a beautiful in photograv ure. 


Offices : 18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE 


APRIL. 
STRANGE STUDIES FROM LIFE. IL—THE LOVE AFFAIR OF 
GEORGE VINCENT PARKER. By A. Conan Doyie. 
SOME PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF QUEEN VICTORIA, 
A ROMANCE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By Kosert Barr. 
COMETS. By Six Rosert Batt. 
THE FIRST MEN IN THE MOON. By H.G. WE Ls. 
FROM BEHIND THE SPEAKER'S CHAIR. By Henry W. Lucy. 
HOW WE WENT YACHTING IN THE SOULrH PACIFIC. By Joun 
ARTHUR Barry. 
WHAT IS THE GREATEST ACHIEVEMENT IN MUSIC? By Freperick 
OLMAN. 
VENTILATING PARLIAMENT. 
HOW I DROVE A MOTOR-CAR FOR RANDAL. By Richarp Marsh. 
THE GERMAN “PUNCH.” 
THE HAUNTED YEWS. By Winirrep Grauam. 
SOME WONDERS FROM THE WEST. 
XIV.—SAND-PICTURES. By ALFrep BuRKHOLDER. 
XV.--THE HUMAN OSTRICH—THE GREATEST PUZZLE TO 
THE MEDICAL WORLD. 
XVI.—’POSSUMS AND 'SIMMONS. 
A TEN-YEAR-OLD SAPPER. A Tale for Young People. From the French of 
F. Sou.ié. 
CURIOSITIES. 


Original Colcured 
Drawings for Sale. 


The following ORIGINAL WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS 


are For Sale :— 


** An excellent shillingsworth is ‘ Seribner.’ ”—Sr. James's Gazerre. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


APRIL NUMBER. 


CONTENTS: 
DRAWING. By E. C. Peixorro. THE STAGE REMINISCENCES 


Frontispiece. To accompany OF MRS. GILBERT.—III. By 
** Cordes.” ANNE HarTLEY GILBERT. Edited 
THE SOUTHERN MOUN- by CHarLoTre M. Martin. (Con- 
TAINEER. By Joux Fox, Jr. cluded.) Illustrations from_ photo- 


2st LANCERS (In Khaki and Home Uniforms). 
EGYPTIAN ARMY (Lancers, Camel Corps, and Infantry). 


NATAL FORCES (Imperial Light Horse, Natal Car- 
biniers, Durban Light Infantry, &c.). 

SOUTH AUSTRALIAN AND QUEENSLAND 
REGIMENTS (Lancers, Mounted Rifles, Infantry, Permanent 
Artillery, &c.). 

NEW SOUTH WALES REGIMENTS (N.S.W. 
Lancers, Mounted Rifles, and Field Artillery). 

VICTORIAN REGIMENTS (\. Rangers, Infantry, 
Mounted Rifles). 

CAPE COLONY and RHODESIAN REGIMENTS 
Mores, Cape Mounted Rifles, and Duke of Edinburgh's 

wn ifies). 

TASMANIAN and NEW ZEALAND REGIMENTS 
(Infantry, Hawera Mounted Riffes, Canterbury M.R., Victoria 
Rifles Auckland (N.Z.), Christchurch (N.Z.), City Guards). 

FORCES OF THE SMALLER COLONIES (North 
Borneo Dyak Police, Malay States Guides, Mauritius Garrison 
Artillery, Hong Kong Sikh Police, Hong Kong Chinese Police). 


YEOMANRY 
YORKSHIRE DRAGOONS. (Group.) 
NORTHUMBERLAND HUSS ARS. Group) 
WEST KENT YEOMANRY. (Grou 
4th North ‘Semerest, West Somer- 
Two 


Sth YEOMANRY BRIGADE :—Shropshire, Worcestershire. 


9th ‘YEOMANRY BRIGADE :— Cheshire, Lancashire Hussars.” 
wo rou 
15th YEOMANRY BRIGADE :— Denbighshire, Montgomery- 
shire. (Two Groups.) 


Lithographed Reproduction of any one of above, and Prices of Originals, 
will be sent on receipt of 64d., post free. 


IMMEDIATE APPLICATION IS NECESSARY. 


Address: Tue Pustisuer, Types DerarTMENT, 


“ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE” OFFICES 
3 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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(To be concluded in May.) Drawings 
by Jules Guérin from photographs in 
the collection of R. 'C. Baillard- 
Thruston, of Louisville, Ky. 

THE UNION AND BILLY BELL. 
By Rosert ALsToN STEVENSON. 
Illustration by C. W. Hawthorne. 

THREE DEATH - MASKS. By 
MARGUERITE MERINGTON. Poem. 
Decorations by Henry McCarter. 

SKIPPER. By Sewe tt Forp. Being 
the Biography of a Blue Ribboner. 
Illustrations by Frederic Dorr Steele, 
reproduced in colours. 

A DAY WITH A TRAMP. By 
Water A. Wyckorr, Author of 
“The Workers.” 

TWO CENTRES OF MOORISH 
ART. By Epwin Lorp WEEks. 
Illustrations by the Author. 

Price is. Monthly. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, 


graphs in the collections of Evert 
Jansen Wendell, Esq., and Mrs. 
Gilbert. 


CORDES. By Ernest C. Peixorro. 
With the Author's drawings. 


THE MARVELS OF SCIENCE. 
By GeorGe Hissarp. A Dialogue 
between a Young Woman and a. 
Phonograph. _Iilustration by Howard. 
Chandier Christy. 

THE PLAY. By H. ARTHUR. 
PoweLt. Poem. 

THE LAST LAUGH. By E. W. 
HornunG. More Adventures of the 
Amateur Cracksman. _Iilustrations 
by F. C. Yohn. 

A CHASE OVERNIGHT. By Jamgs 
B. Connotty. A Sea Story. Illus- 
trations by I. W. Taber. 


Annual Subscription, 15s., post free. 
MARSTON & CO., Limited, 


St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Contents for APRIL. 2s. 6d. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


SHALL WE GET A SERIOUS ARMY? 


SIR ALFRED MILNER. 


By CENTURION. 


By E. B. Iwan 


THE — REPORT OF THE INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENT. 


By C. Om 
SH ARE SPE ARE AS A MAN. By Les.ie STEPHEN. 
LIFE IN THE ANTARCTIC. By Commander BorcuGrevink. 
ery AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 
FE OF ABDUR RAHMAN, 


Sir Tuomas Gorpon, K.C.B 


K.C.LE., 


WITH THE PEKING RELIEF FORCE. By H. C , 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CRY FOR TOLERANCE, By Kicharp Bacor 


(Author of ‘* Casting ot Nets”’). 
THE ANTI-NATIONAL PARTY 

(Author of Lronclads in Action 
GREATER BRITAIN. 


IN ENGLAND. By H. W. Wirsox 


Londom: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
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March, 190: 


The Saturday Review. 


CHAPMAN & HALLS NEW BOOKS 


SIR ROBERT HART’S BOOK ON CHINA. 
THESE FROM THE 
LAND OF SINIM.” 


Essays on the Chinese Question. 
By Sir ROBERT HART, Bart., G.C.M.G., Inspector-General of Chinese Customs 
and Posts. With Appendices and 2 Plans. Demy 8vo. 6s. [Vert week. 

The contents of this volume deals progressively with a leading question of the 
day—how to treat China—and includes the remarkable article on the “ Peking 
Legations,” which appeared in the Fortnightly Review for November last. There 
are also chapters on China and her Foreign Trade, China and Reconstruction, The 
Boxers. A Tsung-li-Yamen Circular to Chinese Ministers abroad, and the Inspector- 
General's Memorandum concerning Commercial Relations, are ” appended to illus- 
trate and complement the views these papers embody. 


A BOOK FOR MILLIONAIRES. 
SOLVENCY OR SALVATION. 


sy P. E. BODINGTON. Crown 8vo. [Next week. 
The twelve chapters of this book are, as it were, threaded upon a financial 
strand, and endeavour to trace a golden link between all troubles in social com- 
munities and modern financial sy stems. 


GEORGE GISSING’S NEW NOVEL. 
OUR FRIEND THE CHARLATAN. 


By GEORGE GISSING. Crown 8vo. 6s. [/# a /ew days. 
NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
FACT AND FABLE. 


By EFFIE JOHNSON. Author of “In the Fire and Other Fancies.” 
With Illustrations by Ottve ALLEN. Crown gto. 6s. [.Vext week. 


H. G. WELLS’S NEW BOOK. 
ANTICIPATIONS, by H. G. We tts, 


Will Commence in the APRIL. NUMBER of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


ANTICIPATIONS is a series of forecasts of practical science, the first of which 
deals with the possibilities of locomotives. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


For APRIL, ~My also contains 


WILL GERMANY FAIL? By Catc 

MR. GLADSTONE AS CHANCEL LOR OF THE EXCHEQUER.~(I). By 
SypDNEY Buxton, M.P. 

THE CZAR’S FRIEND. By J. D. Rees, C.L.E. 

FOR LIB SRALISM— 

. FIFTH LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. By H. L. W. Lawson. 
THE NEW LIBERALISM. By G. F. 

TWO NOTES ON CHARLES LAMB. By E. 

MR. FRAZER’S THEORY OF THE CRUCIFIXION “ ANDREW LANG. 

CHURCH AND KING. By Sir Bart. 

GERMANY AND ENGLAND. By 

THE PROBLEM OF FRENCH MONASTICISM. Vim MANSON. 

MR. BRODRICK’S SCHEME OF ARMY REFORM y the Author of ‘‘ An 
Absent-Minded War. 

THE ORTHODOX USE OF MOUNTED INFANTRY. By Major F. C. 
Ormspy- JOHNSON. 

OUR UNBUSINESSLIKE ADMIR AL TY. By prcenaven. 

FRENCH POETRY OF TO-DAY. By Ente Veruar 

“ THE POINT OF VIEW” A SENTIMENTAL IN TERLUDE. 

THE MOTHER. By Foro Mapox HvEFFER. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., Lonpon. 
PLAINLY WORDED — EXACTLY DESCRIBED. 


Founded by RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
MONTHLY, SIXPENCE. 


Contents of APRIL Number. 
The New Star in Perseus. ly A. F.R.A.S. (/llustrated with Original 
rom 


nag ) The White Nile hartoum to Kawa.—-I. The Desert Rail- 
Khartoum, and Omdurman. By Harry F. bey .Z.S., M.B.O.U. 
(/dustrated.) Flowering Plants, with Illustrations fi Wild-Flowers. 
—II. Concerning Leaves. By R. Lloyd Praeger, B.A. (/dlustrated.) Where 
Four Mountain Ranges Meet. | By E. Walter Maunder, F.R.A.S. Ls 
with Full-page Astronomical Photo Plate and Index.) Studies. — 
Bootes Hercules. E. Walter Maunder, F.R.A.S. 
Pre-Historic Man Cen . By John H. Cooke, S.5 
F.G.S., &c. ‘British ornithological” Notes. Conducted 7 Harry F. Withers, 
F.Z.S., M.B.O.U. Letters: Sunset popenegsoss. By E. E. Markwick (Col.). 
** Mrs. * Quickly’ s Table of Green Fields.” y H. Algar and J *hn James Coulton. 
A Curious Electrograph (///ustrated). By \ illiam Godden. The Nebular Hypo- 
thesis. By H. Christopher. Note by E. Walter Maunder. Is Human Life 
Possible on Other Planets? By E Lloyd Jones. Note by E. Walter Maunder. 
Human Finger-Prints. By W. H. S. Monck. Notices of Books. Notes. 
Conducted A M. I. Cross. ‘Notes on Comets and Meteors. Ly 
W. F. Denning, F.R.A.S. The Face of the Sky for April. By A. Fowler, 
F.R.A.S. Chess Column. By C. D. Locock, B.A. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION (throughout the world) post free, 7s. 6d. 


“ KNOWLEDGE” OFFICE, 32€ High Holborn, London, 
Or of all Bookstalls and Booksellers. 


Che Rovat Society of 
Painter-Etchers & Engravers 


THE GALLERY, 


Sa PALL MALL EAST, S.Ww. 


NINETEENTH 


Annual Exhibition 


Including a small Exhibition id the 


WORKS OF THE NORWICH SCHOOL 


BY 


J. CROME, J. S. COTMAN, and E. T. DANIELL. 


NOW OPEN FROM 10 TO 6. 


Admission 1s. 


CLOUDESLEY BRERETON, Sec. 


DARLINGTON’ S HANDBOOKS. 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to 
thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handoook.’ 

“ Nothing better could be wished for.” —British Weekly. 

‘* Far superior to ordinary guides.” —London Daily Chronicie. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F. a Ss. 
1s, each. Illustrated. Maps by JOHN BARTHOL{ LW, F.R.G.S. 


THE ISLE OF WIGHT. THE CHA ISLANOS. 
THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. ROSS, MONMOUT +, TINTERN. 
BRECON AND ITS BEACONS. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
BOURNEMOUTH AND THE NEW FOREST. THE wYE VALLEY, 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, AND ST. LEONARDS 
ABERYS! WITH, TOWYN, ABERDOVEY, AND MACHYNLLETH. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, AND GLOUCESTER. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS AND THE SPAS OF . MID-WALES. 
BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, AND WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BARMOUTH, HARLECH, PORTMADOC, CRICCIETH, PWLLHELI. 
LLANDUONO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAWR, LLANFAIRFECHAN, 
CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, TREFRIW, BETTWS-Y-COED, FESTINIOG. 


4 brilliant book.”"—7he Times. Particularly good.” — A 
best Handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 
‘* Most emphatically tops them all.” —Daily Graphic. 
Enlarged edition, 6S, 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps ‘and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 


is. THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. A Handbook to the leading Hotels 
throughout the world. 


Llangollen : Darlington & Co. London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ld. 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


LA REYUE 
Rewvue des Rewues 


Un Numéro spécimen (Nouveau titre de la 24 Numéros par an 
DEMANDE. REVUE DES REVUES). Richemen: illustrés, 


XIIe ANNEE. 


Peu de mots, beaucoup d idées. Peu de mots, beaucoup d idées. 
Au prix de 20 fr. en France et et de 24 fr. A l’étranger (ou en envoyant par la 
roubles, 20 marks ou 24 lires) on a un abonnement d’x” an pour LA 

REV YUE et Revue des Revues, kICHEMENT ILLUSTREE. 

La collection annuelle de La Revue forme une vraie encyclopédie de @ gros 
volumes, ornés d’environ 1500 gravures et contenant plus de 400 articles, dentea, 
nouvelles, romans, etc. 

“ Avec elle, on sait tout, tout de suite” (ALEx. Dumas Fits), car ‘* LA REVUE 
est extrémement bien faite et constitue une des lectures les plus intéressantes, les 
plus passionnantes’ * (ERANCISQUE Sarcey); “rien n'est plus utile que ce résumé 
de l'esprit humain” (E. Zora); “elle a conquis une situation brillante et pré- 
pondérante rmi les grandes revues frangaises et étrangéres” (Les Débats); 

*LA REVUE publie des études magistrales’ ’ (Figaro) ; etc. 

La Revue parait /e rer et de 15 de chaque mois et ne publie que des articles 
inédits signés par les pilus grands noms ) Frangate et étrungers. 


' Rédaction et Administration: 12 AVENUE DE L’OPERA, PARIS, 
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The Saturday Review. 30 March, 1901 


Words ave to language what bread is to life. 


The NEW EDITION of the 


IMPERIAL DICTIONARY 
is the thing for 
the NEW CENTURY 
and the NEW REIGN. 


ist. That it is Britisu. 
Its 2nd. That it is Up-to-Date and CompLete. 
Merits { 3rd. That it isan In_ustratep EncycLop.xp1a, containing 233,000 references. 
are 4th. That it is THorovcHLy RELIABLE. 


5th. That it is Cueap. 


The TIMES says :—“‘ We should The GLASGOW HERALD says :— 


not wish for anything better i H E “No cyclopzdia has yet heen 
than the new ‘Imperial.’”’ planned to surpass it.” 


IMPERIAL DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


A Complete Encyclopedic Lexicon, Literary, Etymological, Scientific, Technological, 
and Pronouncing. 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D., and CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 


The original price of the Dictionary was 45. By an arrangement made with the 
proprietors, the Sarurpay Review is enabled to offer the work for 20 per cent. less, ie. 44. 
Handsomely bound in leather backs and cloth sides, it consists of four fine volumes, and 
may be secured at once on payment of 

5s. down 
and Ten Monthly Instalments of 7s, 6d. This is a unique opportunity for adding to your 
library, on the easiest possible terms, one of the greatest works ever compiled by British 
scholars. The Dictionary may be seen at the office of the Saturpay Review, or specimen 
pages will be forwarded post free on application. 


ORDER FORM. 


To the Proprietors of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Please supply me (carriage paid) with one copy of ‘* THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY,” on account of which I enclose initial 
pa ent of 5s., and agree to pay 7s. 6d. per month for ten months. I undertake not to part with the work until the payments are complete. 
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30 March, tgor 


The Saturday Review. 


TO LOVERS OF THE GARDEN. 


4-Guinea Work for 9s. down, 


And Balance in Monthly Instalments. 


The most Popular Work on Horticulture ever published is un- 
doubtedly THE DICTIONARY OF GARDENING, thousands of volumes 
having been sold here and in America. 

The reason of the remarkable success that has attended this Work is 
not far to seek ; it is very full, very accurate, superbly illustrated, and 
edited by one of the soundest of living authorities. It has been justly 
said of the Editor, Mr. George Nicholson, Curator of the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, that he is almost a unique example of a scientific 
botanist and a practical horticulturist under one hat. 

The result is that the work issued under his care is a model of 
accuracy and completeness, both as regards its Cultural Directions 
and its Botanical Information. Added to this is the fact that the 
Editor has been assisted in particular sections—such as Orchids, 
Palms, Cacti, Ferns, Fruit, Insects, Plant Diseases, &c.—by Dis- 
tinguished Specialists, ‘hus assuring, in the treatment of every subject, 
an excellence that has never before been approached. 

More than 3,750 Genera and 19,500 Species of Garden Plants are 
described, with all necessary Instructions as to Cultivation and Propa- 
gation ; Injurious Insects and Plant Diseases and their Treatment are 
also fully dealt with ; Full Indices are given of Plants for Special 
Purposes and Positions ; for Colours, Height, &c., as a Guide to 
Planting. 

The Work comprises a Pronouncing Dictionary of Plant Names, 
and other features of the utmost practical value to all gardeners. It 
isin fact a working Encyclopedia for all working horticulturists, be 
they Professional or Amateur. 

The opinions of the Press in this country, the United States, the 
Colonies, and the Continent are alike unanimous in commendation of 
this Great and Universal Work. 


THE DICTIONARY OF GARDENING is published for this Specia 
Offer in 


5 handsome large post quarto vols.,in half Persian, 


cloth sides, marble edges, at 


FOUR GUINEAS, 
and will be supplied, Carriage Paid and Complete, on payment of 


down, the balance being payable in Monthly Instalments of 
4s. 6d. each. This edition includes the New Century Supplement, 
but as the whole of that is not yet printed, only 4 vols. can be delivered 
now, but the fifth will follow at the end of March. 


FORM OF ORDER. 


To L. Urcorr GILL, 170 Strand, London, W.C. 
Please send me, carriage paid, the Special Offer Edition of ** Nichol- 
son’s Dictionary of Gardening,” in § vols., half bound in Persian, 
published at £4 4. od., for which I enclose gs. I undertake to pay 
the balance in Monthly Instalments, of 4s. 6d. each, and not to dispose 
of the said hooks until all the instalments are paid. 


Name 
and 


Address 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE LIFE. 


A YEAR OF SATISFACTORY PROGRESS. 


thirty-eighth annual general meeting of share- 

holders in the London and Lancashire Life Assurance Company was held on 
March 27 at the offices, 66 and 67 Cornhill, E.C., Colonel Sir Nigel Kingscote, 
K.C.B., in the chair. 

The General Manager and Actuary (Mr. W. P. Clirehugh) read the notice con- 
vening the meeting, and also the auditors’ certificate, as follows : ‘‘ In accordance 
with the provisions of the Companies Act. 1900, we certify that all our require- 
nents, as auditors, have been complied with, and we report to the shareholders that 
we have compared this revenue account and balance-sheet with the books and 
vouchers at the head office, and the certified statements received from the branches, 
and, in our opinion, the balance-sheet is a full and fair balance-sheet, containing the 
particulars required by the company’s articles of association, and properly drawn 
up, so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the company’s affairs as 
shown by the books of the company.” 

The Chairman said: I am glad to say it is again our good fortune to be able 
to report a year of continued satisfactory progress, and the leading points in the 
report for 1900 I propose dealing with as I have been in the habit of doing. First 
of all, as regards new business, the total amount proposed to the company for the 
year reached £852,055, and, after deducting £147,935 declined and not completed, 
2,278 policies were issued for {704,119 giving a new premium income of £31,304. 
I said last year that the state of affairs in South Africa accounted for the falling off 
in the new business then reported; the same cause still exists; in fact, we have 
practically done no fresh business for the past year in that quarter. The new 
premiums, therefore, must be regarded, under the circumstances, as satisfactory 
especially considering that so many companies have had to point to a diminished 
new business for rg00. The home business, however, and our valuable Canadian and 


Indian business have kept up their standard of efficiency, and the efforts of all are, I | 


am sure, to place the company in the very front rank. Notwithstanding the slight 
falling off in the new business as compared with the previous year, still the total is 
over £31,000 in new premiums, and has, Iam glad to say, been accomplished by a 
reduction in the expense ratio by 2} per cent., with a good prospect, I am advised, of 
another substantial reduction in the current year. I refer t> this with special pleasure, 
as I know that our friend, the general manager, and his colleagues have been giv ing 
great attention to this question of expenditure, and, I am sure you will admit, with 
success. Coming now to the total premium income, I am glad to call your attention to 
the company’s important premium income of £263,020, the increase over the previous 
year being no less than £12,954. The total income now reached, including divi- 
dends and interest of £57,258, amounted to £320,343. Now, as regards the death 
clams, I reported to you, twelve months ago, that the claims had been well within 


the expectancy, and also less than the previous year—and I have again the satisfac- 
tion to repeat as regards 1909 being not only less than those of 1899—and, therefore, 
much within the expectation. Indeed, we have had, during the three years of the 

present quinquennium, a most favourable claim experience @@mpared with the 
amount we might have expected under the regular tables. The next point I have to 
deal with is that of the funds. The increase during the year has amounted to 
£116,633, and is, as the report states, the largest addition in any one year, and 
must be looked upon as another satisfactory feature of our report. The total 
now amounts to £1,527,000, yielding an average rate of interest, on invested 
and uninvested amounts, of close on 4 per cent. I have also pleasure in adding 
to this part of my remarks that although during the past year there had 
been a serious shrinkage in all securities, from causes which will be 
familiar to you, and which I need not go into, the securities of the company 
still show an increase in value over the amount in the books. This increase is less 
than formerly, no doubt, but it is, nevertheless, I venture to think, satisfactory, 
having regard to the experience the financial world has passed through. At our 

last annual meeting I referred to South Africa, and up to the present, so far as we 
are advised, the losses to the company under policies by casualties and fever have 
been trifling ; but then, I am sorry to say, the war is not yet over. In conclusion, 

I am sare you will agree with me that the report submitted to-day is in every way 
chee ing and hopeful, and in the presence of some of our branch representatives» 
whom I am glad to see with us, I take the opportunity of expressing our apprecia- 
tion of their successful efforts. In Canada and in India, where we do a large 
business, our thanks are especially due to our boards there, and with such influence, 
together with the energy and ability of the managers, the company is indebted for 
its very large business done in these countries. I was in hopes that the chairman of 
our Canadian board, Lord Strathcona, would have been here to-day. He promised 
to come, but his health is not very good. Had he been here I would have desired 
him to hear afew words of thanks from us for the manner in which he has interested 
himself on our behalf, and we could have expressed how very much we feel indebted 

to him for the great pains that the Canadian board take on behalf of the company. 

I have great pleasure in moving : ‘‘ That the report of the directors and the state- 
ment of revenue account, together with the auditors’ certificate, be received, adopted, 
and entered on the minutes.” 

Mr. S. Gurney Sheppard seconded the motion, which was agreed to wnani- 
mously. 

Mr. Evelyn Ashley then proposed the re-election of the retiring directors 
(Messrs. S. G. Sheppard and R. B. Reynolds). 

Mr. Holt seconded the motion, which was agreed to unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. Holt, seconded by Captain Thurburn, R.N., a vote of 
thanks was passed to the chairman, directors, manager, and staff for their services 
during the past year. 

Mr. Clirehugh, in responding, said he desired to take that opportunity of 
acknowledging the assistance he received at the hands of the secretary (Mr. 
Mannering) and the assistant actuary, both of whom did their best in the interest of 


the company. 
The proceedings terminated with the usual votes of thanks. 
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PAQUIN, LIMITED. 


EXTRAORDINARY PROGRFSS SATISFACTORILY 
MAINTAINED. 


Ser fourth annual general meeting of Paquin, 

Limited, was held on the 27th inst., at the Cannon Stregt 
Hotel, E.C., Mr. John Barker, J.P. (chairman of the company), 
presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. T. Nevell) having read the notice convening the 
meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said that the figures he had to mention were of a 
satisfactory character. It would be within the recollection of many 
present that this business was founded by M. and Madame Paquin in 
1891, and the profit made in the first year was £632; in 1892 it was 
£3,874; in 1893, £12,633; in 1894, £32,842; and in 1895, 
£46,839. It was at this point in the history of Paquin that the busi- 
ness assumed the form of a limited company. The extraordinary 
progress which the earlier years exhibited had been satisfactorily 
maintained, and the expectations which were foreshadowed in 
the prospectus had been fully justified, as would be seen from 
the following figures: The net profits for division, after every- 
thing was paid, for the four years since the incorporation of the 
company were as follows :—1897, £52,714; 1898, £59,163; 1899, 
£64,969 ; and 1900, £82,613. The total profits of four yearsamounted 
to £259,460, or more than half the entire capital of Paquin. Not- 
withstanding the extraordinary development of the business during 
the first six years of its existence, the next four years had seen an 
equally satisfactory development, and it would be seen from the balance- 
sheet that the net profit for the past year’s trading available for dis- 
tribution amounted to £82,613, or nearly 50 per cent. more than when 
they started, and it was gratifying that for the first two months of the 
present year both the Paris house and the London house showed a satis- 
factory increase over the corresponding period of last year. Turning 
to the item stock-in-trade in the balance-sheet, 419,858 18s. 3d., 
it would be seen that the stock at the end of the year had been 
reduced to the lowest possible figure. This was what they especially 
desired, as it involved no bad stock, and enabled them to buy the 
latest novelties for the coming season. Book debts, which at the 
end of December always reach their highest figure of the year, showed 
£175 761 3s. 11d. This was an increase over last year, and due to 
increased trade. To show how adequate had been the provision made 
against bad debts, he mentioned that the sum of £2,852 had been 
recovered from the amount previously written off, and was included in 
the profits of the year. This reserve and the undivided profit repre- 
sented together a reserve of nearly £71,0c0. The agreement with M. 
and Madame Paquin, which extended over five years, as stated in the 
prospectus, will terminate at the end of December this year, and the 
directors hope that the pleasant relations which have always existed 
between the board and the managing director may be continued. The 
extent to which the interests of M. and Madame Paquin are iden- 
tified with those of the shareholders may be gathered from the 
fact that they have not disposed of any portions of the large 
allotment of ordinary shares which was originally made to them 
in part payment for the business. Summing up the figures in the 
balance-sheet now presented and the explanations it had been 
his pleasure to give, he could only say that the directors were more 
than pleased to be able to report this most satisfactory and continuous 
progress in the development of this business, both as regards profits 
and as regards turnover ; for the increased profits had not been earned 
owing to a greater ratio of profit, but simply owing to the large 
increase in trade. All the more he was pained to have to refer to one 
discordant note—happily, it was only one—sounded by a shareholder in 
a number of letters sent broadcast to the financial press and to other 
newspapers. Any management might well be satisfied with the 
results obtained, and a great deal of this increased prosperity was 
undoubtedly due to the unremitting efforts of M. and Madame 
Paquin. Maving replied in some detail to various criticisms on 
the management and the financial arrangements of the company, the 
Chairman attributed certain complaints to the fact that the company’s 
shares stand at a discount in the market, and that had been an excuse 
for flooding the secretary and the individual directors with a stream of 
letters for years. When once they have secured the services of M. 
and Madame Paquin for a further period of years—he hoped ten years 
instead of five—and the position and inner strength of the company 
become better known, the price of the shares should soon right itself. 
However, that is a matter with which they asa board had no concern. 
The point which they had in view was that the balance-sheet should be 
a sound one, and that their book debts should be sound, and of that 
he gave them assurance with the utmost confidence. They had a 
most excellent staff, whose energies had been taxed to the utmost 
during the past year, and itis in no small degree that they owed the 
success of the business tu their co-operation and earnest support. The 
directors were gratified that, in the face of influences so adverse and 
discouraging, the business had continued to make such marked progress, 
and he desired tc avail himself of the opportunity publicly to express 
their high appreciation of the services rendered by M. and Madame 
Paquin, whose artistic judgment, creative genius, distinctive style, and 
restless energy had made Paquin, Limited, the greatest and most 
profitable house of its kind in the world. He moved ‘‘ That the re- 
port and accounts, as presented, be adopted, and the dividend therein 
recommended be paid, viz., 7 per cent. on the ordinary shares, making 
10 per cent. for the year ended December 31, 1900.” 

Sir A. J. Newton, Bart., seconded the motion, which, after a brief 
discussion, was carried unanimously. 

A cordial vote of thanks was passed to M. and Madame Paquin, 
and M. Paquin, who was enthusiastically received, made a teiel 
acknowledgment. 

Mr. Adolf von André was re-elected a director, and a vote of thanks 
to the Chairman and directors closed the proceedings. ; 
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D. H. EVANS & C0. 


S ke seventh annual general meeting of D. H. Evans 

and Co., Limited, was held on March 27 on the company’s 
premises, Oxford Street, W., under the presidency of Sir Alfred J. 
Newton, Bart. (chairman of the company). 

The Secretary (Mr. Robert Love) having read the notice convening 
the meeting, 

The Chairman briefly referred to a few figures in the profit and loss 
account. The profit carried to the balance-sheet is £51,821, or an 
increase of £8,027. The gross profit amounts to £125,259, or an 
increase, compared with last year, of £13,891. That increase is 
eminently satisfactory to the shareholders, and, so far as the public is 
concerned, it will be equally gratifying to those who trade with the 
company to know that the improvement does not arise from any 
increase in profit on the goods sold, but is entirely due to the increase 
in the trading of the company. Asa matter of fact, the percentage of 
profit earned during last year was less than the percentage earned in 
the previous year. Taking the debit side of the balance-sheet, the 
capital was the same. The Chairman continued : ‘* There is an item of 
£40,000 for mortgages. Since the issue of the balance-sheet we have 
paid off a mortgage of £30,000, and that amount has been received from 
the calling-up of 10s. per share on the 80,000 new preference shares. 
Those shares are now fully paid, and the mortgage of £30,000 
which existed on certain of the premises has been cleared off. 
Sundry debtors, after allowing for bad and doubtful debts, stand at 
£43,453, or an increase of £8,996. That may not be regarded as a 
particularly satisfactory item ; but, considering the increased business, 
it is not an undue proportion, and one has to face the position that 
shareholders and those trading with the company extremely appreciate 
the advantage of having ledger accounts. We are perfectly satisfied 
with the supervision exercised over those accounts. Persons of repute 
and of position are entitled to have every possible facility given them 
for trading here ; and the fact of their being able to enter their pur- 
chases instead of paying over the counter is one which is fully appre- 
ciated by them. This is an arrangement which the company do not 
by any means object to; in fact, it is one for which they offer every 
possible facility. If you refer to the proposed appropriation of profit 
you will see that the fixed dividends are provided for ; that it is pro- 
posed to pay a further dividend on the ordinary shares of 13 per cent., 
making 18 per cent. for the year ; that £3,622 is carried to the reserve 
fund ; that a further dividend of £6 per share is paid on the founders’ 
shares, making £8 for the year; and that we carry to the credit of 
the ordinary shares £10,557 and to the credit of the founders’ shares 
£2,777.” These figures, he ventured to say, tell their own tale to the 
reflecting, considering shareholder, and to his mind they show an ex- 
tremely solid and substantial business, and prove conclusively — assum- 
ing these figures are absolutely correct, and they had the auditors’ 
certificate to that effect —that the business is established on a thoroughly 
sound, satisfactory, and excellent basis. He announced that the 
board have elected as one of their colleagues Mr. Ernest Webb, to 
whose industry and attention to the business these excellent results 
may to a very great extent be ascribed. It would be extremely in- 
teresting to compare the gradual and steady advance of the company 
from the time when it was incorporated ; but he did not propose to 
waste time by giving too many figures. He would only say that the 
prospectus gave the profit of the year ended 1894 as £16,808, and 
the balance-sheet before them, in respect of the year ended February 19, 
1901, showed that, after providing for the expenditure of a company of 
this character in respect of directors and general administration, the 
profit was £51,821. That was matter of general congratulation. They 
were satisfied with the continual, steady progress of the company, and 
they said, and believed, that it was in a better position to-day than it had 
ever occupied in the past. He moved, ‘+ That the report and balance- 
sheet be approved and adopted, and that the dividends therein recom- 
mended be paid.” 

Mr. James Bailey, M.P., seconded the motion. 

Colonel Crowle said he regarded the balance-sheet as a record one 
in this class of business, and he thought the directors and the managers 
were to be heartily congratulated on the results of the past year’s 
trading. He referred to the large increase in the book debts, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that this item was increasing at too rapid a rate. 

The Chairman, in reply, stated that owing to the public mourning 
there was a considerable increase in the company’s business at the end 
of their financial year, and that, to some extent, accounted for the 
increased book debts. 

The motion was then put and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Bailey proposed the re-election of Sir Alfred J. Newton and Mr. 
Edgar Cohen (the retiring directors), which was seconded by Colonel 
Crowle and carried unanimously. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the proceedings. 


EASTMANS, LIMITED. 


ta twelfth ordinary general meeting of the share- 

holders of Eastmans, Limited, took place on March 27 at the 
Cannon Street Hotel, the Right Hon. Lord Greville (the Chairman of 
the company) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. John L. Bisset) read the notice calling the 
meeting. 

The Chairman having read the auditors’ certificate at the foot of the 
accounts in accordance with the Companies Act, 1900, called 
attention to paragraphs 4 and 5 in the report, which read as follows :— 
‘* As indicated in last year’s report, the wholesale and export business 
carried on by Eastmans Company of New York has been discontinued, 
the floating assets realised, the liabilities discharged and the premises 
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leased. Your directors think it advisable to transfer the £83,690 
which appeared in last balance-sheet as a reserve account, and deduct 
same from purchase of properties, &c., as shown on balance-sheet, so 
as to make provision for depreciation in the value of this company’s 
interest in Eastmans Company of New York, and the loss consequent 
upon the winding-up of that business.” The transfer of this item is an 
adjustment of accounts, and does not affect the cash capital of the 
company. There was a considerable loss in realising all the stocks, 
collecting outstanding accounts, disposing of horses, vans and loose 
fittings generally, and in gradually paying off the large staff employed 
in the business. It took six months to accomplish all this. Although 
conditions were nat favourable for retail butchers during the greater 
part of the year owing te the high cost of both beef and mutton, the 
profits were larger than in any year since 1894, even after providing 
£8,750 for debenture interest and debenture redemption fund. They 
were able to pay Ir per cent. to the preference shareholders, thereby 
reducing the arrears on these 8 per cent. cumulative shares by 3 per 
cent., and bringing the ordinary shareholders so much nearer a 
dividend. There is still 17 per cent. of arrears due to the preference 
shareholders, and they hope that the changes they have made in the 
business will enable them to overtake these arrears more rapidly in the 
future than they have hitherto done. He then reviewed the various 
items in the balance-sheet, and moved: ‘‘ That the report and 
accounts be received and adopted.” 

Mr. Richard Hall seconded the resolution. 

In answer to Mr. F. Milliken, Mr. J. J. Thomson (managing 
director) replied that Eastmans Company of New York having been 
liquidated, the cash used in that business had been remitted, and was 
in their hands here, thus accounting for the large cash balance of 
475,000. This amount, not being at present required in the business, 
was lent at 4 and 4} per cent., with a margin of about 20 per cent. of 
ample security. It was a great advantage for a company like this to 
have plenty of money. It enabled them to show competitors that, if 
necessary, they could again step into the wholesale trade. At the same 
time it had been considered to be good policy to drop the wholesale 
trade and to develop the retail business. The result for the year had 
been better than in any period since 1894, simply because the whole- 
sale trade had been dropped. It was impossible to prophesy how 
soon the ordinary shareholders would receive a dividend, but they were 
now making more rapid progress in that direction than had been the 
case for some considerable time. The company had paid 3 per cent. 
of the arrears last year, and as 17 per cent. of arrears was still 
owing, it would take about five years to get rid of them, if the com- 
pany did as well as last year. At the same time, under the new 
policy, this term of five years might be materially decreased. 

The resolution was then put to the meeting, and was carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. Russell Monro proposed the re-election of the retiring directors, 
Lord Greville and Mr. Andrew Dunlop. 

Mr. David Roderick seconded the resolution, which was agreed 
to nem. con. 


BROWNHILL EXTENDED. 


THE PROPERTY FAVOURABLY REPORTED UPON. 


“Ts sixth ordinary meeting of the members of 
Brownhill Extended, Limited, was held at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, Mr. John Girdwood, J.P. (the chairman of the company), presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. Felix F. Wilson) having read the notice calling the meeting, 

The Chairman said this was.the first time they had had a profit and loss account. 
The report states : “‘ Referring to the accounts, it will be seen that the premiums 
received from the issues of capital, amounting to £20,772 13s. 4d., have been written 
off mining development and general expenditure, thus reducing that large item to 
£8,820 12s. 1d.” They have done this for the purpose of bringing the shareholders 
within measurable distance of receiving dividends. As soon as that £8,820 is wiped 
off they will be able, if it be thought wise, to distribute the gold they believe they have 
in the mine, as they think in doing this it would be a pleasure to the shareholders 
under present circumstances. Since they last met they have had the mine thoroughly 
inspected, and a very exhaustive report has been made by Mr. Cordner-James, who 
was present, with their friend and co-director, Captain Lapage. The report can be 
examined at the offices of the company. He supposed it seemed an extraordinary 
thing that, having a year ago been told that they had something like £1,090,009 of 
gold in this mine, nuthing had been done to realise it. During the time the mine 
was being opened up some 720 tons of ore were removed for the purpose of making 
room below for sinking, rising, and driving. They sent that to the smelters, and the 
ore realised a very large amount, averaging over 5 0z. tothe ton. That would seem 
to be very good : but at the same time he would like to point out that the cost o 
turning it into bullion was so large that the directors thought it would be imprudent 
to commence stoping for that purpose. The cost of treating it came-to something 
over £5 a ton ; but he believed that in the near future they would be able to have 
that ore extracted for something under £3 a ton. Under those circumstances, he 
thought they would agree that the board had done right in allowing it to remain in 
the ground for the present. Another poiat ofimportance raised is why they had not 
erected their own machinery. They found that to put up machinery necessary for 
the treatment of the ore would entail an expenditure of £75,000, and he thought 
they would agree that the directors had acted wisely in their interests. He move 
the adoption of the report and accounts. 

Captain William P. Lapage, in seconding the resolution for the reception and 
adoption of the report and accounts, said the object of his recent visit—accompanied 
by the mining engineer selected by the board—was to go into many points which 
seemed to the board to require investigation, and to make himself acquainted and 
familiar with the property. The board had heard from various sources, besides the 
manager, of the value of their mine, especially of the ore body discovered near the 
western boundary, and they felt anxious to satisfy themselves on that point ; and, 
also, a dispute with their neighbour as to the boundaries required attention. If their 
mine had been at Shepherd's Bush, instead of the Australian bush, they could have 
eun down in the tube, transacted their business, and so saved expense. On his 
arrival'in the colony he found everything connected with the mine in good con- 
dition ; all the machinery working well, and the plant had depreciated very little, 
liberal allowance for which has been made in the balance-sheet. He gave the 


manager, Mr. Johns, credit for the amount of work that had been done below, and 
the manner in which it had been carried out. Any mistakes that he may have 
made may attributable to over-zeal. Whilst he was on the property a 
thorough and exhaustive examination and sampling of that portion of the mine 
which was opened up was made by Mr. Cordner-James, who was indefatigable in 
his work, and he was sure they would agree that they could not have selected an 
independent gentleman who would have done better for them. This was not his 
opinion only, but that of mining people with whom he came in contact both at home 
and in West Australia. 

After some discussion the resolution was put to the meeting, and carried 
unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. T. James, seconded by Captain Lapage, the retiring 
director (Mr. John Girdwood) was re-elected. 


NUNDYDROOG, LIMITED. 


DEVELOPMENTS AND PROSPECTS. 
“TRE eighth ordinary general meeting of the Nundy- 


droog Company, Limited, was held on March 25 at Cannon Street Hotel 

The chair was taken by Captain W. Bell McTaggart, who, in moving the 
adoption of the report, stated that the sales of gold during the past year realised 
£182,518, from which had to be deducted about £9,000 for royalty. The total 
credit to be dealt with in respect of the period under review was £92,119. Two 
interim dividends of 2s. each per share were paid in July and November, 1900, 
absorbing £48,400; under the usual headings of income-tax and depreciation 
account the sums of £4,418 and £2,990 respectively had been charged ; certain 
payments incident to the past year's administration, aggregating £1,241, had been 
debited, and £500 carried to reserve fund. At the end of December there remained 
a balance of £34,570. A final dividend of 2:. 9d. per share was declared on the 
28th ult., which would require £33,275, and £1,295 had been carried forward. The 
total dividends amounted to £81,675, equal to 337 per cent., as compared with 
30 per cent. in the previous year. A further sum of £500, placed to reserve, brought 
the amount of this fund up to £6,000, which was invested in Consols, They had 
now reserves of ore available for extraction, estimated at 50,400 tons, an increase 
equal to 40 per cent. since the end of the previous year. There had been severe 
drought in India, but the company’s plant and machinery had not had to stop for 
want of water. The Nundydroog Company had been able to sell water to other com- 
panies whose properties were contiguous to their own. The great reservoir of water 
into which they cut two years ago, and which caused so much annoyance at the time 
and so greatly delayed developments, might after all prove to have been a blessing in 


Unless something extraordinary happened he thought that they need 
Suc- 


be 


disguise. 
have no fear whatever as regarded the water supply for at least a generation. 
cessful measures had been adopted to put a stop to the pilfering of amalgam and 
gold on the Kolar field.* With regard to the project for supplying electrical power to 
the mines from the Cauvery Falls, the undertaking owed its initiative to the en- 
lightened policy of the Mysore Government, and he was pleased to say that those 
in authority stated they had no doubt of the success of the scheme. The arrange- 
ment with the Mysore Government provided for supplying 4,000-horse power in the 
irst place, and until the experiment had been thoroughly tested it had been decided 
not to apply electrical power to any but the non-vital portiops of the company’s 
machinery. There would not be much saving to the companies on the field for the 
first year, as the Mysore Government wanted some recoupment, by way of interest 
at all events, on the large outlay, which was roughly estimated at £300,000 for the 
first 4,000-horse power and £200,000 for the second 4,o00-horse power. After the 
first five years the cost of the power to the companies would be £10 per horse-power 
per annum. In the first year the cost would be £20, in the second, third, and 
fourth years £18, and in the fifth year a sum not to exceed £24. The cost 
of steam per horse-power per annum was £30. He was glad to be able to say 
that the health of the camps has been fairly good during the past year, and it was a 
remarkable fact that he should be able to reassure them in that matter, because 
during the whole year there have been sporadic cases of plague'cropping up, two or 
three in one camp, five or six somewhere else, two or three one week and none the 
next, and so on throughout the year. Latterly there have been a few cases of 
cholera appearing in the same manner. In spite of this, however, the health of the 
camp has been reasonably good and there has been no desertion; and why have 
these sporadic cases not developed into an epidemic? The reason is the care and 
skill of the medica! officials, backed up by the most intelligent co-operation on the 
part of the Mysore Government, who have appointed special inspectors and have 
done everything in their power to support all the companies in their endeavours to 
fight these dreadful diseases. He continued :—‘‘We employ over 2,500 
people in connection with this company, and it is satisfactory to see 
in regard to the matter of expense—which includes not only the nursing 
operations of those patients who are in hospital, but the attendance and 
examination of out-patients, the continuous inspection of suspected houses, 
drainage and sanitary matters—that it works out at a cost of something under 4s. 
per head per annum for the whole of the 2,500 people. We have to thank our 
medical officers a great deal, and, further, | wish to say that we have to thank 
Captain Richards and the rest of your staff in India, not only for their efforts in 
regard to plague and disease, but for the loyal way in which they have backed up 
the medical officers and carried out the instructions given to them, without jealousy 
or fear. In the departments of mining and milling the operations of this company 
have been carried out with care and skill, and I assure you you have a loyal, zealous 
and thoroughly able staff working for you, and it gives me great pleasure, not only 
in the name of the Board, but I am sure I may say in your name also, to tender 
them our thanks for what they have cone in the past year. The past year has been a 
successful one, but what of the futurey You have the superintendent's report 
before you, which you must think is one of a highly favourable nature ; but you wil] 
be in a better position to judge of the prospects when you have heard what Mr. 
Taylor has to tell you. I feel that when you have heard his statement you will 
agree with me in thinking that the current year will be more prosperous than the 
preceding year. It gives me great pleasure to move the adoption of the report and 
accounts.” 

Mr. H. D. H. Fergusson seconded the motion. 

The Secretary (Mr. R. Garland) then read a cablegram giving the latest informa- 
tion from the mine, and stating that the estimated return for this month was 
4,800 ez. 

Mr. Edgar Taylor (of Messrs. John Taylor and Sons, managers) submitted 
details of the recent work on the property, and referred in particular to the promis- 
ing developments in the 1, 100-foot level. 

The mines are being admirably laid out under the direction of Mr. Thomas 
Richards, and the past warranted him in speaking with every confidence of the 
future. 

The report was adopted unanimously. 
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The Saturday Review. 


DEUTSCHE BANK. 


Head Office - 
London Office -. 


BERLIN. 


- 4 George Yard, Lombard Street, E.C. 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID - - - 
RESERVE FUND - - = = = 


- = = Marks 150,000,000 (£7,500,000).. 


- + «+= Marks 49,340,262 (£2,467,013).. 


Branches—LONDON, BREMEN, FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN, HAMBURG, MUNICH. 


Analysis of the Yearly Report, presented 
General Meeting held in 


The net profits of the year 1900, amounting to :— 
*®£1.020,521, er 1369 per cent, on the paid-up C-pital of 
7,500,000, and are to be appropriated as fo!lows :— 
aa coo to ian dend of 11 per cent, to Shareholders. 
64 52 wo Ordinary Reserve, 
34871 to Directors. 
£8,750 to Superannuation Fund and Gratuities to Staff. 
38 348 carried forward to New Account, . 


£1,020.L21 


In chronic:i:g the financial results of the 1900 we have to record that 
the perioa of acrivity ref-rred to in our previous reyort—and which was not 
only »f longer durstion than usual but extended to almost all sectious of German 
Trade and Indiustry—has been followed by a rea*tion. 

‘the stringeucy of the Moncey Market th-oughvut the vear 1899 
and the exceprional situatioa created by the War ia South africa had in some 
ineasure act d a8 an incentive to prudence and caution, but it was not nntil the 
sharp fall took p'ace in the Spring in the price of American Steel and Iron that 
the progressive moveme: t in German Industries came toa stands ill. The fall 
in prices of Ludustrial shares whica thea took place was ft by the pnb.ic the 
more severely owiog to the ivjurious action of the new Boirse Laws. This 
unfavourabie stat of affairs was aggravated by a heavy increase in the Bour e 
Taxes, and by the outhreak of the trounl°s in Chiea. The general feeling of 
discoursgement ws at its worst in September, but sivce that month some 
recove y basset in. That the uneasiness engendered was exagwerated has been 
shown by the course of subsequent eveats. In spite of the heavy burden plac*d 
upon tbe World's Money markets by the continued state of war in the 
Transvaal avd the events in China, the diminution in the industral 
demand in Germany for fresh capital was accompanied by a corresoonding 
increase in the amount of funds seeking emplo;ment, and au improve- 
ment in the d-mand for investment securitiex The h, rvest _ fairly god, 
and the foreien trade of the German Empire in 1400 sbows an increase 


amounting to upwards of £3.700,000 ia Imports and £10,350.0L0 in Exports. | 


The renew: d fee ing of confidence in the United Statesof America, which set in 
after the Presidential election, considerably assisted the Germin Markets, as 
large amounts of american Securities could be sold abroad, yielding good 

ts to German investors and favourably influenciog the balance of trade, 

y in quite 1solated cases—es, for example, in the wool inaustry, which in 
Germany. az +lsewhere, has been affected by a severe cri-is—have any of the 
more important manufacturing estab.ishments of the Couutry been seriously 
embarrassed. 

Ail things considered, the expect ‘tion is not unjustified that, provided the 
Government continue to follow the line of commercial policy which has given 
such ratisfactory results, the trading and industrial interests of Germany will 
ere long show evidence of renewe1 invigoration and progr-ss, 

In the accounts now presented will be found some reti-ction of the course 
of events during the past year. Loans, more especially to the Stock Exchange, 
have largely dimi»i hed, the amount of bil's held hes increased by 
upwards of €3,000,0.0 


of that of 1898. That there has been nevertheless no falling off in profits 
during the past 12 months is due to the broad foundation upon which our 
business is based aud to its extensive scope, which in less favourable times 
render it possible for a reiuction in revenue from one source to be comp:nssted 
by an increase obtained in other directions, 

The Provincial Banks allied with us have given us a somewhat larger 
return, and been able to co-operate with us in a number of important trans- 


of the difficulties which have overtaken the Prussian Mort- 
ann ‘Joins Stock Bank, due to a long course of mismanagement, important 
duties have devolved upon the Deutsche Treuhad Geserlschaft (German Trust 
Company), which institution, having as the of the fid reposed 


* The Sterling figures throughout this Report represent the originai Mark 
amounts at the approximate exchange of M. 20= £1. 


The total turnover amounted to £2,488 674,344, snowing © 
a decrease of some £50 millions; but this total is still £268 mullions in excess | 


to the Shareholders at the 3ist Ordinary 
Berlin on March 26, 1901. 


in it by the Bondholders been elected their legal representative, has accepted the 
task of readjusting the affairs of the Mortgage Bank. For the better attain- 
ment of thi» object. and acting in the public interest, a number of the = 
Banks and firms in Berlin have co-operated with us in forming a Committee f. 
the protection of the B ndholders. 

The negotiations carried on by the Anatolian Railway Company in refer- 
enc: to the extension of their lines to Bagdad and the Persian Gulf have pro- 
gressed but slowly. After the return of the expedition sent to make the nec2s-- 
sary surveys, the actual route to be followed has been egreed upon with the 
Turk'sh Government, The construction of the line remains, however, depen- 
deat upon the provision of a suitable guarantee by the Ottoman Government. 
In consequence of better crops baving been harvested in te districts served by 
the Anatolian lines, a satisfactory improvement has taken place in the traffic 
receiots, 

The Bank has taken part in the issne of Three-and-a-Half and Four per 
Cent. Baden Government Loans, Three-and-a-Hulf per Cent. Bsvarian, Wurtem- 
berg. and Danish Government Loans, Four per Oent, Loan, Four 
per Oent. Hanover and Tnree-and-a-Half per Oent. Brandenburg Provincial 
Bonds, in Loans to the Municioaiities of Stettin, Aix-la-Onanelle, Bamberg, 
Dresden, Elbarfeld, Erfurt, Freibury, Karlsruhe, Magdeburg, Minnbeim, &c.; 
the issue of new shares of the Siemens and Hal-ke Company, the 
Oomm2rciale Italiana, Rh«nish and Bochum Steel Works, German Steamship 
Oompany Hansa, and in several other operations of more or less loca! interest, 

Th+ business of the Bank’s branches in Londoa, Hamburg, Bremen, 
Muaich, and Frankfort O/M continues to progress and yield sat:sf.ctory results. 

The dividend: paid t» us for the year 1899 on our holding of shares in the 
Banco Aleman Transatlantico, the B2rgisch-Mirkische Bauk, the Schiesische 
Bank Verein, the Deutsche Treubasd Gesel/schaft, the Hannov-r:che Bank, 
ava the Oberrheinische Bank—amountirg in rouad figures to £250,000 -are 
include i ia the acc wots now vresented, but n> credit h«s been ‘akeu for the 
dividends for the p s* vear (1900, which wilt figure in our next balance sheet, 

The Back contivucs to nold a considerabie amount invested in first-class 
Government Securities. Pruxsian Three per Oent. Oonsols, which were quoted 
at 89°19 in January, fell grainally to 84°80 in September, but at the end of 
Decemoer had recovcr2d to 6760. The Bauk’s Investments have been liberally 
writtn down, ample provisicn being made for all depreciation. 

The number of current and depo-it accouvts open in our books has 
increased during the year by 12,320, namely, from 64,612 to 76,932. 

The number of efficials in the Bank’s service at the end of the year was. 
2,063—an ivcrease of 201. 

We bave to deplore the los; by death of Consul Gustav Gebhard and Mr, 
Herman Marcu:e, both of whom had been members of the Board since the- 
establishment of the Bank. 

We bave also regretfully to record that Mr. L. Roland-Liicke, one of the 
General Managers at the Head Office, has, after 24 years’ devot-d and successful 
rervice, resigoed his office. Mr. 0. Kldane, who at the last General Meeting was 
elected to th+ Board, bas accepted the vacancy in the management, and accord- 
ingly ceased to be a Director. 

Dr. Georg von Siemens at the close of the yeer notified his intention to- 
retire from the management. We trust that by electing him tothe Board the 
| General Meeting of Sbarebolders will secure to the Bank a continuance of his. 
valuable experience and advice. The bistory of our Bank is a record of the 
never-to-be-forgotten services rendered to our In«titution by Dr. v m S:emensa, 

The gross protits for the year 1900, including the palanceof £37,915 brought 
forward from 1899, amount t» £1.5°5.693. After deducting all »xp-nses, writing 
off £40,331 from Premises and Furniture Accounts, and making due provision 
for all bad and dountful debt;, there remains a net profit of £1.020,521, which it 
is proused to appropriate as carrying forward the balance of 
£38,348. The Reserve Funds, roposed addition of £64,552, will be- 
brought up toa total of £2,467. O13, pA to 32°89 per cent. of the Bank’s fully 


paid Oapital of £7. 
M. STEINTHAL, P. Ms NKIRWITZ, 
R. KOOH, 0. KLONNE. 
ARTHUR GWINNER. 


Berlin : February 1901. 


GENERAL BALANCE SHEET, December 31, 1900. 


Marks 
Dra. ASSETS. Or. 

To Capital £7.500,000 By Cash . = £2,579.607 
» Reserve Funds... wa wa wo Foreign Coin, ‘Coupons, and Drawn Bonds in course of collection 614 429° 
» Current Accounts and Deposits... as on ae pn eee 26,722,191 » Cash Balances with first-class Banks and Bankers . ooo ooo 735,218 

Contingent Liability on Guarantees given on account of » Farniture and Fittings ... 20 
£44,851,552 £44,851,552 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT, December 31, 1900. 
Or. 
Tot General Expenses (including £75,388 Taxes and coo AS] | By Balance from 1890 ... 
» Amount written off Furniture and Premises A ee eve 40,391 | ,, Grows Profit for 1900 : 
Mee Interest, Discount, Dividends and Exchange, .. £972,604 
Commission pa 386,435 
” Profit on Investments and Sundries ia 158,739 
1,517,778: 
£1,555,693 £1,555,693. 


The LONDON AGENCY, 4 Georce Yarp, LomMBARD SrrRest, E.C., will forthwith pay the 1900 Coupon, amounting to— 
11 per cent. on the nominal value of the Shar es, 


at the Exchange of the day, less Income Tax. 


The original Report (in German), giving full and detailed information respecting the Bank’s operations, investments an& 


accounts, may be obtained o> application at the above address, 
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THE EXPLORATION COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Directors. 
HARRY MOSENTHAL, Esq. (Chairman). 


Tue Ricut Hon. LORD FARQUHAR. 
FRANCIS A. LUCAS, Esg., M.P. 
ROCHFORT MAGUIRE, Eso. 

J. E. DUDLEY RYDER, Esa. 


GERALD DUDLEY SMITH, Esa. 
Tue Hon. CHANDOS S. STANHOPB. 
J. H. LUKACH, Esq. } Managing 

R. T. BAYLISS, Esq. Directors. 


REPORT 


To be submitted to the Shareholders at the Ordinary Annual General Meeting, to be held at Winchester House, 
London, E.C., on Tuesday, the 2nd day of April, 1901, at Half-past Two o’clock precisely. 


The annexed Statement of Accounts, which the Directors beg to submit to the 
Shareholders, shows a nett realised profit for the year 1900 of £106,364 15s. 11d., 
which, with £53,787 8s. 6d., undivided profits brought forward from the year 1899, 
makes a total of £160,652 4s. 5d. standing to the credit of Profit and Loss as at 
gist December, 1g00. 

The D regret, h , that they cannot recommend the payment of a 
dividend, as the estimated depreciation on investments at the 31st December ex- 
ceeded the amount standing to the credit of Profit and Loss ; anda further deprecia- 
tion has since occurred, mainly due to the fall in the Shares of the Compagnie 
Générale de Traction, and of the Tramway Companies in Paris, in which this Com- 
pany is largely interested. The Directors are of opinion that the business above 
referred to is sound and capable of great development. 

The amount of depreciation, as estimated on the 11th instant, is £310,652 4s. 5d., 
of which the Directors regard £129,235 178. 5d. as permanent. To meet this, they 
have written down specific assets to the extent of £129,235 17s. 5d. taken from 
Reserve, and to provide the balance they have created a Contingency Account of 


interests of the Shareholders to make this large provision, but they trust that condi- 
tions will so improve as to enable them to reduce this account. 

Amongst the important investments of the Company there are included large hold- 
ings in the Central London Railway Company, the Electric Traction Company, 
Limited, the El Oro Mining and Railway Company, Limited, and in South African 
Mining shares and Real Estate, which the Directors continue to regard with much 
satisfaction. 

The Hon. Chandos S. Stanhope joined the Board on the 2oth instant. 

Mr. J. R. Maguire and Mr. G. D. Smith, the Directors retiring by rotation in 
accordance with the Articles of Association, being eligible, offer themselves for re- 
election. 

Messrs. Deloitte, Dever, Griffiths & Co., Auditors of the Company, being eligible, 


| offer themselves for re-appointment. 


4181,416 7s. od. by transferring thereto the £160,652 4s. 5d. undivided profits, and | 


an additional £20,764 2s. 7d. from the Reserve. 
The Directors are satisfied that, under existing circumstances, it is in the best 


HARRY MOSENTHAL, Chairman. 
J. H. LUKACH, 
R. T. BAYLISS, 
J. H. M. SHAW, Secretary. 
11 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
23rd March, 


BALANCE SHEET, 31st December, 


To Capital Authorised and Issued— & sh £ a & 
1,250,000 Shares of £1 each “ oe “ 1,250,000 0 O 
Reserve. . $e ++ 550,348 7 7 
Less—Carried to Contingency Account, 
part provision for estimated 7 
of Investments. . + 150,000 © o 
400,348 7 7 
Contingency Account—Transferred from Reserve 150,000 0 o 
Less written off as estimated permanent de- 
preciation of Investments .. + 129,235 17 5 
20,764 2 7 
Add—Balance of Profit and Loss Account 
transferred oe 160,652 4 5 
Norte.—The balance of this A t is - 181,416 7 0 
held against the present estimated 
depreciation of Investments. 
Sundry Credit Balances .. ee oe 184,291 7 2 
Bills Payable .. oe eo oe 3,600 0 © 
Sundry Shareholders for Dividends and Gactlons « oe 72116 5 


42,020,377 18 2 


1900. 
& s. 
By Sundry Investments’ .. 1,727,731 13 6 
Freehold Premises, Fittings, &c. oe 4 6 
Less—Depreciation written off .. oe 1,200 0 0 
154,100 4 6 


Less—Mortgage  .. oe oe oe 


100,000 0 © 
54,100 4 6 


Loans against Security .. oe ee oe oe 172.870 14 6 
Sundry Debit Balances .. oe oe ee es 48,822 17 6 
Cash at Bankers’ and in hand .. ee oe oe ee oe 16,852 8 2 


$2,020,377 18 2 


Directors’ Fees .. 
Sundry Investigation 


Depreciation written off building @: Corbi, Gztures, 
fittings, &c. oe oe 


Balance carried down .. ee 


5,000 9 0 
19,529 18 10 


1,200 0 0 
106,864 15 12 
152,068 17 10 


Balance carried to Contingency Account .. ee oe 160,652 4 5 


£160,652 4 5 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT, for the year ending 31st December, 1900. 
& s. 
To General Expenditure, including Salaries of Managing Directors, By Gross Profits for year oe 151,608 6 10 
Executive Committee and Staff, Rates, Taxes, Transfer Fees... 460 11 0 
Stationery, Audit, Legal and other net ie 19,474 3 1 


152,068 17 10 
— 


Balance brought down .. eo oe oe +» 106,864 15 
Balance of Profit and Less Account, 1899.. £247,087 0 6 
Less Dividend Paid, and Income Tax 193,299 12 © 

— 53787 8 6 

£160,652 4 § 


In accordance with the provisions of the Companies Act, 1900, we certify that all 
our as Auditors have been complied with, and we report that we have 
enuiaal the above Balance Sheet with the Books and Vouchers, and, in our 
opinion, such Balance Sheet is drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of 
the state of the Company’s affairs, as shown by the Books of the Company. 

DELOITTE, CEVER, GRIFFITHS & Co. | Audi 
Chart: uditors, 


Accountants, 
4 Lothbury, E.C., 23rd March, rgo1. 


HARRY MOSENTHAL, Chairman. 


J. H. LUKACH, Managing 
R. T. BAYLISS, Directors. 


J. H. M. SHAW, Secretary. 
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Messrs. Methuen’ 'S New Books. 


GENERAL LITE RATURE. 


THE INDIAN BORDERLAND : 


Being a Personal Record of Twenty Years. By Sir T. H. Hovpicu, K.C.LE. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

This book is a personal Record of the author's connection with those military and 
political expeditions which, during the last twenty years, have led to the consolida- 
tion of our present position in the North-west Frontier of India. It is a personal 
history of trans-frontier surveys and boundary demarcations, commencing with 
Penjdeh and ending with the Pamirs, Chitral, and Tirah. 


THE ENGLISH TURF. 


By Cuartes Richarpson, With numerous Illustrations and Plans. Demy 
8vo. 15s 


This book describes the evolution of incipal and the racehorse of to-day. It deals 
minutely with the lines of blood, the principal racecourses, trainers, jockeys, steeple- 
chasing, and, in fact, with every detail of racing under modern conditions. 


MODERN ABYSSINIA. 


By A.B. Wytpe With a Mapand a Portrait. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

An important and comprehensive account of Abyssinia by a traveller who knows 
the country intimately, and has had the privilege of the friendship of King 
Menelik. 

“The most valuable contribution that has yet been made to our knowledge of 
Abyssinia.” — Manchester Guardian 

“A book which will rank among the very best of African works.” 

Daily Chronicle. 


DISEASES OF THE HEART. 


By E. H. Cotseck, M.D. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


EFFICIENCY AND EMPIRE. 


By Wuire. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


This book deals with National and Departmental inefficiency, and the root causes 
ofthe muddle that seems inherent in our public affairs. In the preparation of this 
book Mr. Arnold White has had the advantage of consulting many of the most suc- 
cessful business organisers of the day, and consequently the remedial ‘and construc- 
tive side of the problem is principally dealt with. 


THE RELIEF OF KUMASI. 


By Captain H. C. J. Biss. With Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A narrative both of the siege and of the march of the relieving force, by an officer 
who took part in the advance. 


THE REAL GHINESE QUESTION. 


By Cuester Hotcomsge. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


PRACTICAL LICENSING REFORM. 


. & By the Hon. Stoney Peet, late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, yt Secre- 
tary to the Royal Commission on the Licensing Laws. rown 8vo. 1s. 6d 
This book gives in a handy form the results of the present licensing system and 


the proposed reforms which are now being urged as a result of the report of the 
Commission. 


A HISTORY OF THE JESUITS IN 


ENGLAND. By the Rev. E. L. Taunton. Demy Svo. 21s. net. 
(Next week. 
This book is founded on original research, and contains much curious information 
from the State papers and from private sources. The history closes in the year 
1773 


A HISTORY OF THE MIDLAND 


By CLrement Srrerton. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 12s. 


A HISTORY OF ECYPT, 


from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. Edited t. W. M. Fvinvers Perrie, 
D.C.L., LL.D., Professor of Egyptology at University College. Fully Lilus- 
trated. "In Six Volumes. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


IN THE MIDDLE AGES. By Srantey Lane-Poote, 


THE WAY CF HOLINESS. 


A Devotional Commentary on the rrgth Psalm. By R. M. Benson, M.A., of 
the Cowley Mission, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE SOUL'S PILGRIMACE : 


Devotional Readings from the Published and Unpublished yo a a 
Bopy, D.D Selected and Arranged by J. H. Burn, B.D. Pott 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. By Atrrep Catpecott, D.D. Demy 
8vo. 10s. 6d. Handbooks of Theo. 


A complete history and description of the various Gaewtn of religion which 
have been formulated during the last few centuries in England and America. 


THE LITTLE LIBRARY. 


With and Photogravure Frontispieces. 8vo. Each 
volume, cloth, 1s 6d. net. ; leather, 2s. 6d. net 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 


By Jane Austen. Edited by E. V. Lucas. Two Volumes. 


By W. M. Tuackeray. Edited by S. Gwynn. Three Volumes. 


THE LIBRARY OF DEVOTION. 


Patt 8vo. Cloth, 2s. ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE PSALMS OF DAVID. 


With an Introduction and Notes by B. W. Ranpo.rn, M.A., Principal of the 
eee ge am College, Ely. A devotional and practical edition of the Prayer 
Book version of the Psalms. 


LYRA APOSTOLICA. 


With an Introduction by Canon Scorr HoLtanv, and Notes by H. C. 
Beecuinc, M.A 


THE INNER WAY. 


Selections from the Sermons of F. Tauler. Edited by A. W. Hutton, M.A. 
(Shortly. 


THE CHURCHMAN'’S BIBLE. 


THE EPISTLE OF ST. JAMES. 


Edited by H. W. Futrorn. Fcap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. net. 


FICTION. 


THE SAGRED FOUNT. 


By Henry James, Author of ‘* What Maisie Knew.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“* Nothing so typical of its author has been published for years.” 


St. James s Gazette. 
“Only Mr. James could have written it.” —Academy. 


THE FROBISHERS. 


By S. BarinG Goutp. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A STATE SECRET. {SECOND EDITION. 


By B. M. Croker, Author of “* Peggy of the Bartons,” &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
A volume of st«ries. 


“ So bright and attractive that they are deserving of nothing but praise.” 
Dai; 


aily News. 
“* Full of humour and always fresh and pleasing.’ —Daily Express. 


PRINCE RUPERT THE BUCGANEER. 


By C. J. Curctirre Hyne, Author of “Captain Kettle.” Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. 


A narrative of the romantic adventures of the famous Prince Rupert, and of his 
exploits in the Spanish Indies after the Cromwellian wars. 


A SECRETARY OF LEGATION. 


By Hore Dawtisu. Crown 8vo. 65. 


A NARROW WAY. 


By Mary Finpvater, Author of ‘ Over the Hills.” 


A wholesome, thoughtful, and interesting novel." —Morning Post. 


will certainly enhance the obligation of the reading public.” — ‘—Spectator. 


THE THIRD. FLOOR. [SECOND EDITION. 


By Mrs. Dupeney, Author of ‘‘ Folly Corner.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A vivacious and romantic story of modern life, introducing many scenes of modern 
journalism. 


THE SALVATION SEEKERS. 


By Noe Arnsuie. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


STRANGE HAPPENINGS. 


By W. Crark Russet and other Authors. Crown 8&vo. 6s. 


THE REDEMPTION OF DAVID 


CORSON. ByC. F. Goss. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE BLACK WOLF’S BREED. 


By Harris Dicxson. Illustrated. Crown 8w. 6s. 


BELINDA FITZWARREN. 


By the Earl of IppesteiGH. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE ADVENTURE OF PRINCESS 


SYLVIA. By Mrs. C. N. Witttamson. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


BUNTER’S CRUISE. 


By Cuartes Illustrated. Crown 8vo. gs. 6d. 


[SECOND EDITION. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


METHUEN’S SIXPENNY LIBRARY. 


THE GREEN GRAVES OF BAL- 


GOWRIE. Jane H. FInDLATER. [Next week. 


THE NOVELIST. 


A monthly series of Novels by popular Authors at seme. 
long as the average Six Shilling Novel. 


xx. DODO. 


Each Number is as 
Numbers I. to XIX. are now ready :— 


E. F. Benson, (Next week. 


Messrs. Methuen’s New Catalogue will be sent to any address. 


METHUEN & CO., ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


REGISTERED 


AS A NEWSPAPEB. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Sportiswoopr & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by Frepericx Witi1am WYLY, at the Office, 38 Southampton 
Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. yay yy Coun : 
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